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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
T was stated in the Times, in the usual weekly Indian 
telegram, that the Commander-in-Chief in India had 
superseded Brigadier-General Massey for the “ extra- 
ordinary apathy, in consequence of which the Afghans 
were enabled to withdraw unmolested on the night of the 
8th of October from their position on the Cabul heights,” 
and “for want of prudence and military ability dis- 
played by the cavalry commander on the unfortunate 
11th of December.” The foregoing are extremely serious 
charges to make against an officer, and, if substantiated, are 
sufficient to put an end to his career in the Army. They 
are made by authority, for the Times correspondent at 
Cabul is an officer of high rank serving under General 
Roberts. The truth, therefore, should be carefully sifted. 
Now, the facts of the case are these :—The cavalry under 
General Massey’s command were in their saddles on the 
8th, oth, and roth of October, night and day, perpetdally 
harassing the Afghans. On the roth of October both 
horses and men were so thoroughly exhausted that they 
were unable to do more work. So much for the charge 
of apathy. “Want of prudence and military ability on 
the 11th of December” is the second charge. Now 
here the facts again are quite at variance with the asser- 
tions of the Zimes correspondent. General Massey was 
ordered out on that day to effect a junction with General 
Macpherson. He marched along a broad valley, with an 
advance guard carefully placed. After proceeding so:ne 
distance he was warned of the approach of the enemy. He 
then prudently deployed one squadron in order to ascer- 
tain the Afghan strength. F inding by this means that he 
was in presence of an overpowering force, he ordered the 
gth Lancers and Bengal Lancers to retire by alternate 
squadrons, covering the guns in their retreat. Had this 
movement been carried out according to the Brigadier’s 
directions, hardly a man, and certainly not a gun, would 
uy 





have been lost. But at this moment appeared on the 
scene General Sir F. Roberts, who is popularly supposed 
in England to have been miles away. from the place of 
the disaster—at the Sherpur Camp, in fact, ‘and to have 


had nothing to do with the affair. This was not so: General 


Roberts came up, and General Massey explained what was 
being done. General Roberts thereupon deliberately 
countermanded the order, and desired the Brigadier to 
charge the enormous force of the enemy, The disastrous 
result is known, Forty of the 9th Lancers were killed and 
many more wounded ; and General Roberts, then dis- 
covering the full extent. of the mischief he had done, 
found it convenient to shift the blame on to the shoulders 
of his subordinate.‘ It is well known in India that 
Brigadier-General Massey is not popular with the Viceroy 
and his Military Secretary, who wield all authority in 
Army matters, to the exclusion of the Commander-in- 
Chief. General Roberts is a persona gratissima to Lord 
Iytton ; hence the recall of a man who will ever be 
know in history by the proud title he won in the Crimea, 
“ Redan Massey,” and to whose prompt action in seizing 
the Shaturgardan Pass immediately upon the news of Sir 
Louis Cavagnari’s murder becoming known the success 
which has crowned the Afghan campaign is mainly due. 


Last Saturday we pointed out that the immediate 
result of Sir Stafford Northcote’s proposed new standing 
orders would probably be the total collapse, for a time at 
least, of Obstruction, and our prophecy has been verified 
to the letter. Most persons prognosticated many nights’ 
weary debate on this subject, and a renewal of Obstruc- 
tion on Supply. But it was scarcely likely that the 
Liberal Party would oppose Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
motion, even by suggested amendments. Such a course 
eonld not but have given the Government a welcome 
war-cry, and an excuse for an immediate dissolution. 
Lord Hartington’s manly and sensible speech was fortu- 


' nately appreciated even by his extreme followers, and the 
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hands of the Leader of the Opposition. Not even. Mr, 
Parnell’s return from America could now give ‘it any 
strength, if. Lord Hartington resolutely supports the 
Government in repressing disorder, and is determined 
not to allow his Party to coquet with Home Rule. There 
will, however, be plenty of occasions for the Opposition 
to challenge Ministers on fair grounds, and we trust that 
the Waterworks Bill will not be allowed to slip through 
without a determined effort at least to correct it, if it 
cannot be reformed away altogether. 


Att the French journals have printed Count Moltke’s 
speech in the Reichstag in full, and no one believes that 
the Field-Marshal was speaking seriously when he main- 
tained that the German Army was numerically inferior 
to the French, It is easy enough to speak of the 38 
divisions of infantry and the 45 divisions of cavalry of 
which the French Army is composed, and compare them 
with the corresponding numbers of the German Army, 
all the time assuming the tactical units to be the same. 
But of course the Field-Marshal knew very well that the 
number of men constituting a division is larger in 
Germany than in France, and if this is taken into 
consideration the effective force of the German 
Army is considerably superior. Nor was Count 
Moltke more exact when he said that the French Army 
on a peace footing was 497,000 strong, whereas Germany 
only counted 421,000 ; no one knows better than he that 
this figure is based on the assumption that the soldiers 
remain for five years with the colours, as the Govern- 
ment have the right to enforce, whereas, in practice, 
they are allowed to return to their homes during the 
fourth year. Besides, in the 497,000 many auxiliaries, 
such as surgeons and secretaries of the general staff, are 
included, while the 421,000 are all combatants. How- 
ever, the German Parliament has voted the money; 
Count Moltke’s object is attained, and he will probably 
not care very much whether his statements are in 
accordancé with facts or not. 





RECENT letters from our Consuls at Erzeroum, 
Diarbekir, Van, Mosul, and other places, give a very 
distressing account of the prevailing distress in Armenia, 
Kurdistan, and North-west Persia; and _ telegrams 
received within the last few days announce that the area 
of distress has extended as far south as Bagdad. More 
than 100,000 square miles of country are included in 
this region, and the population cannot be far short of 
one million. In one district, containing nearly eighty 
thousand persons, we are told that only ten per cent. 
have food ; fifteen per cent. had food for one month, 
now elapsed ; and the rest are destitute. In this district 
of Ooroomiyeh alone there are consequently seventy- 
two thousand persons utterly destitute. The charge has 


often been made that the Anglo-Turkish Convention is 
a dead letter, but when it is remembered that there are 
energetic countrymen of ours on the spot organising 
relief, it will not be said that all our diplomacy was in 
vain, for, but for that Convention, they would not be 
where they are. An influential committee has been 
formed, under the guiding influence of Lady Strangford, 
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so.short..a space. heed, but for ‘the almost childish 
display of the hon. member who having moved that the _ 
House be counted betook himself home, there was nota 
hitch in the debate. As a whole the Estimates may be 
considered satisfactory, although there are many minor — 
details which seem to have an undue prominence 

awarded to them to the exclusion of more important 

matters. Colonel Stanley, on the principle of “leaving — 

well alone,” passed over the system of linked battalions, — 
giving as his reason for so doing the labours of — . 
Committee appointed to inquire into the matter, and : 
his unwillingness to press that body to a definite con- 

clusion. By this means one of the most important _ : 
features has been postponed, it is to be hoped for a — 
short time only, for it is a vital point affecting the status _ 
and character of our army, and the sooner it is settled 
the better. The Secretary of State for War paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the officers and their work, and thee 
passed on to the question of desertion. Here he was 
enabled to show a satisfactory diminution in numbers, 
though they are still far in excess of what they ought to 
be. Still, a steady decrease is a matter for congratula- 
tion, especially when the difficulty of detection and the 
ease with which a man can shift his quarters is borne 
in mind. To the Army Medical Department a large — 
portion of Colonel Stanley’s speech was devoted, and 
he stated that “owing to the liberality of the Govern 4 
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largely increasing. At present, however, we feel that it 
is too soon to judge, and the medical department have — 
scarcely had time to express their opinions. Still, it isa 
step in the right direction that something is being done ~ 
for a body of officers than whom none are more deserving, 
and who have hitherto had but small justice meted out 
to them. Satisfactory, also, is the announcement — 
referring to the better and fuller training of the 
auxiliary forces, and the increase of £20,500 to the 
Volunteers. With regard to the commissariat and ord 
nance departments enough has hardly been done. 
The former requires more careful reorganisation than 
merely to make it a military body and place it 
more exclusively in the hands of the State. Granted 
that mnumberless abuses will by this means be 
abolished, ye t its expansive capabilities do not 
seems to be increased, nor its mobility and transport _ 
arrangements greatly augmented. The fact thatasoldier 
on discharge will not be allowed to take his uniform, but __ 
will be provided with suitable mufti, will have, toour 
mind, a far greater effect for good than is at first sight _ 
apparent. Nothing is so great a deterrent to recruiting — 

as the sight of those men described as “ stalwart beggars,” 

but more fitly designated as “ loafers,” walking about in 

the Queen’s uniform. On the abolition of pipe-clay it is 

not easy to give an opinion. It is doubtful if the men 

will hail it as a boon, for brown leather is, perhaps, 
harder to keep clean and in good order than the old 
pipe-clayed accoutrements, and after being in heavy rains 
yellow ochre or some other compound will have tobe used, 

and will also have to be provided at the soldier’s expense. 

If, however, the abolition of “pipe-clay” is merely the 
precursor of the downfall of “red tape,” then, indeed, the 
Army will have cause to be thankful for the Estimates of 
1880, 
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INTELLIGENCE which . we. shave received from Tiflis, } 
states that the ill-feeling between the Russian and 
Austrian officers employed in reorganising the Persian 
army has reached such a pitch that the ambassadors have 
had to interfere to prevent duels taking place between 
Colonel Domontovitch and Colonel Schanowski. 


PrivaTE letters received at St. Petersburg from 
Central Asia state that several steamers belonging to the 
Aral flotilla have been sent up the Syra Daria to Chinaz, 
near Tashkent, to assist, it is understood, in the move- 
ment of troops. 


Mucu disappointment was felt in the German Reichstag 
on Monday when it became known that Prince Bismarck 
would not speak in support of the new military budget. 
The Chancellor did not even put in an appearance. He 
now shows himself in public more rarely than ever. 
The Emperor need not send a shabby brougham to 
fetch him for consultation at the Palace, for the 
fact is that the man of blood and iron is gradually 
retiring into private life. When “everybody” was 
at the Court festivities of the last season, Bismarck 
was away; when his intimate friend and diplo- 
matic partner, Von Biilow, was buried last October, 
Bismarck did not attend the ceremony; when the 
Czarewitch arrived in Berlin shortly afterwards, Bismarck 
went to Varzin. Bismarck never dines out, or drives 
out, or walks out; he receives foreign diplomats as 
rarely as possible, -and newspaper correspondents 
never. When the representative of another country 
addresses him, he is referred to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, or to the member of the Cabinet 
in whose department the subject of the address 
lies. At one time Bismarck might be met in the 
streets of Berlin as Moltke and the Crown Prince are 
still, but now he takes his walks in the big garden at the 
back of his house, accompanied only by his dogs. Posi- 
tively the last time the German Chancellor appeared at 
Court was on the r1th of June last, when he was at the 
gala opera performance in honour of the Imperial Golden 
Wedding. There he sat, excessively bored, for two 
hours. Bismarck is nervous, and loves quiet, and there 
are many reports that he is looking about for some one 
whom he can train up to step into his place. Prince 
Hohenlohe, who has been recalled from Paris, is said to 
be the Chancellor’s favourite for this office. 


Tue French Senate has voted the first six clauses of 
the Education Bill, thus restoring to the State the exclu- 
sive right of granting University degrees, which it gave 
up in 1875. Since that year candidates who had not 
studied in a State school or university could be 
examined for their degrees by a jury, composed partly of 
State professors and partly of professors in one of the 
independent: educational institutions. This is now 
altered. All candidates will be examined solely by 
State professors, thus taking away what was naturally 
considered by the young men as the best guarantee for the 
impartiality of their examination. The celebrated clause 
of the Bill, the discussion of which has agitated France 
for a year, will be settled before the end of the week. 
Should it pass it will have the effect of throwing upon 
the world no less than 20,000 students of both sexes 
without either teachers or schools. For the educational 
establishments of the Jesuits, Dominicans, and others 
being closed, the State has not sufficient accommoda- 
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‘tion-in its, schools or sufficient teachers to look after 
| those whom Article Seven. will deprive .of instruction, 


In the Left Centre, MM. Dufaure, Laboulaye, and 


Wallon are much opposed to it; and in the Pure Left 
that brilliant debater, M. Jules Simon, is its. determined 
opponent, In the interests of true freedom, it is to be 
hoped it will not be passed. 


er 


In spite of the rumours telegraphed from Persia re- 
specting the attacks of the Tekkes upon the Russian line 
of communication in the Atrek region, General Moura- 
vieff, the commander of the occupied district, appears 
perfectly satisfied with the state of affairs, and has made 
no application to Tiflis for reinforcements. Altogether, 
the number of troops at present in the Transcaspian 
district amounts to about 8000, located in the entrenched 
camps at Tchikishlar, Bayat Khaji, Tchat, and Douz 
Oloum. This force is quite sufficient to hold its own 
against nomad attacks, although it may not be able to keep 
the desert clear of raiding parties. As to the assembling 
of Tekke horse at Dash Verdi or any other spot, it 
should be borne in mind that the Turcomans are wholly 
without. artillery, and would disperse at once on the 
approach of a detachment of Russians. In the matter 
of mobility the Tekkes have the advantage of the 
Russians, being mounted on horses of great endurance 
and speed, while the invaders’ cavalry chargers rapidly 
succumb to the hardships of the desert. It is useless, 
therefore, for the Russians,to attempt to sweep the 
desert of the enemy, and all they can do, until the next 
campaign commences, is to hold the line of forts along 
the Atrek, and take measures to protect the Turcomans 
friendly to the Emperor’s rule. 


WE learn from St. Petersburg that Admiral Popoff has 
presented plans to the Admiralty for the construction of 
a new ironclad frigate cruiser for the Russian navy. In 
appearance the frigate is not unlike the armour-clad 
Minin, now on its way to the Pacific station, but the 
designs embody one or two innovations rendering it 
vastly superior to the latter vessel. The dimensions of 
the frigate are 285 feet, depth 20, breadth 49, and dis- 
placement 5500 tons. It is understood that the vessel, 
if approved of, will be constructed at the new Admiralty 
dockyard at St. Petersburg. 


THE question of the extradition of the Nihilist Hart- 
mann has not advanced much nearer its solution, and it 
seems pr obable that it will drag its slow length along for 
another week or two. M. de Freycinet is anxious to 
give time to the Radical journals to calm down ; he has 
decided to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the 
magistrates, and will implicitly follow whatever legal con- 
clusion they may arrive at. Prince Orloff has agreed to 
this. It is noteworthy that the Russian Ambassador in his 
request makes no reference to the attack on the Czar, 
but simply demands the extradition of Hartmann as an 
ordinary criminal, accused of attempting to upset a 
railway train, a crime punished in Russian law by eight 
years’ penal servitude. This is no doubt a diplo- 
matic way of putting it. Still it is an embarrassing 
situation for the French Government, and one which, by 
the exercise of a little foresight, they “might have 


avoided. ee De 


On Wednesday it was stated on good authority in 
Berlin that Herr von Radowitz was appointed German 
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Ambassador to France, and that the Bavarian Prince | Getieral Melikoff, by aiming” at the’ least’ vilners 


Hohenlohe had decided to become Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the German capital. This announcement 
created considerable uneasiness. Von Radowitz was 
never a favourite among his diplomatic colleagues while 
he was at the Foreign Office; and though it would be 
too much to say that he will be sent to Paris for the 
express purpose of wounding the susceptibilities of the 
French people, there can be little doubt that a Radowitz 
régime will open up a rather steep and thorny path for 
the angels of peace. To send a drusgue taciturn soldier 
to the French capital, who will in all probability see 
reason enough to take offence where none is intended, 
and whose diplomatic experience consists in a short stay 
at Athens and a shorter stay in the Foreign Office, is to 
treat France with very scant courtesy. 


“Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” seems to be the system of preparation 
adopted by General Grant or his friends with a view to 
make him President for a third term. Although mistakes 
enough were made at Philadelphia, where the wires of 
the political machine were rather indecently exposed to 
the public gaze, the Grant “boom ” is still strong. The 
General is now away “down South ”—a long way down 
South, it is true, but still he is ona political mission. 
The great secret of success in the campaign consists in 
propagating the belief that it is not Grant who is courting 
the United States, but that the United States are sighing 
for Grant. There is the White House, with places to 
“hang up one’s hats,” and the hats of one’s friends ; 
there is the sweet solace of surpassing George Washing- 
ton by a term; but for all this no ex-President would 
ever care. Only when the Union wants the General, as 
Peggotty wanted the carrier, only then will Barkis be 
willing. 


WE hear that the Russian Government has bought up 
large quantities of rails in the Volga district for the tram- 
way to the Turcoman oasis. 


THE excitement at first caused in Paris by the recall 
of Prince Hohenlohe has now somewhat abated. In 
fact, no cool-headed person could have been for an 
instant alarmed because the Ambassador was summoned 
to fill an important post at Berlin. Prince Hohenlohe, 
who has passed several years in Paris, is better qualified 
than anyone else to inform the Government of the 
Emperor William of the true state of French opinion ; 
his influence, therefore, can only be exerted in favour of 
peace, and France has nothing to fear from his presence 
at the Berlin Foreign Office. Meanwhile people in Paris 
are anxiously awaiting his successor. To leave Germany 
for any length of time represented by a mere chargé 
@ affaires would be considered a breach of international 
etiquette. It appears probable that M. de Radowitz 
will be appointed chargé d@’affaires “on an extraordinary 
mission.” This would’ wound French susceptibility, and 
the Republic: would feel itself bound to recall M. de 
St. Vallier from Berlin, replacing him by a chareé 
@ affaires. : ; 


TneseE Nihilists are really shocking bunglers. They 
lay a mine to blow up the Imperial train at Moscow, 
which goes off. ten minutes too late and destroys an 
innocent luggage convoy ; at St. Petersburg they manage 
to be ten minutes too early and send a number of brave 
soldiers into the next world, Punctuality is not of their 
virtues. Now they attempt to destroy the Vice-Emperor, 


part of his body, and miss even that. They are’ clearly 
mere amateurs, and if they wish to succeéd they should 
call in experienced professional. assistance. They have 
funds at their disposal—why not buy off Colonel 

restore him to his many ‘friends in England, and employ 
his Roumelian capturers, who are evidently past-grand- 
masters of the fine art of murder? 





Tue Game Laws, which have stood many. a bold 
attack without much injury, will be strengthened con- 
siderably by the ridiculous onslaught made upon them 
the other day by Mr. Peter Taylor. Country gentle- 
men, whose ideas of the power and malevolence of 
Radical agitation is often a good deal exaggerated, will 
be reassured when they find that the arguments brought 
to bear against these laws are no more forcible or 
rational than those to which the House of Commons 


has been asked to give its support. Mr. Peter Taylor - 


and his supporters, very few of whom would know a 
pheasant from a partridge if they saw it rise even within 
twenty yards of them, are seriously of opinion that a 


pheasant bred by any landowner and turned out in his — 
coverts is as much the property of the labourer wha 
works on the estate as of the man who bought the egg, — 


paid the keeper for rearing the fledgling, and went to all 


the endless trouble and expense of protecting it from 
thieves and poachers until it attained maturity. They 
assert without a smile that it is the undoubted right ofany _ 
free-born Briton to shoulder his gun and start on asport- __ 


ing expedition over any private estate, where, provided 
only that he does not break down hedges or trample down 
growing crops, he may create what havoc he likes amongst 
the wild animals there preserved, and not only do so, but 
carry off the booty in his pockets to be cooked and eaten 
by him in his own cottage, house, or lodging. An Eng- 
lish Legislative Assembly which is called upon to endorse 
this very singular view, is not likely to think very highly 
of its propounder or of the cause which he assumes to 
represent, for independently of the communistic view 
which it involves as to the rights of property, it is 


manifest that the adoption of the theory would be in- S 


stantly followed by the utter extinction of pheasants, 


partridges, rabbits, and hares. The more temperate — | 


adversaries of the Game Laws, who, instead of desiring 
to legalise wholesale poaching, confine their efforts to 
opposing the practice of over-preserving, have more to 
say for themselves than Mr. Taylor ; but they have never 
yet been able to devise either a satisfactory definition of 
over-preserving, or to suggest a means for effectually 
preventing it. All the expedients hitherto proposed 
involve an unjustifiable interference with the liberty of 
contract between landlord and tenant, inasmuch as they 
arbitrarily prohibit the two parties from arranging one 
with another, as they do now, for regulating the rent of 
the land in accordance with the privilege accorded to one 
or other of them to kill or preserve game. Whether in 
the course of time some solution will be found of this 
difficulty, which is at present insurmountable, we will not 
venture to say. But from what was said in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, we opine that it will at any 
rate take a cleverer man than Mr. Peter Taylor to provide 
the solution. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swirt ) 
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RUSSIAN REJOICINGS. 


J T was not a surprising matter that the Czar’s jubilee 
last Tuesday passed over without an outbreak or 


_assassination, nor is it wonderful that an attempt should 


have been madé on the life of General Melikoff the 
following morning. The Nihilists recognise the effect 
produced on the imagination by delivering blows when 
least expected, and they are too well aware of the popu- 
larity of the Emperor with the recently-emancipated 
serfs to attempt anything serious against his person on 
occasions of popular rejoicing. To have attempted an 
émeute last Tuesday, when the streets of the capital were 
thronged with moojiki—the real supporters of the 
Romanoff family—would have been an act of the silliest 
temerity; and independent of the elaborate military 
precautions taken by the Government, must inevitably 
have involved its promoters in disaster and ruin. 
Besides, the Nihilists wished to see whether the 
Emperor would make any concessions on the occasion 
of the anniversary of his accession before committing 
themselves to further acts against him, and the dis- 
appointment which they, in common with the rest of 
the thinking classes of Russia, felt at the Czar’s with- 
holding of the long-expected reforms, found expression 
in the murderous attack on. Loris Melikoff’s life on 
Wednesday. = 

The rapidity with which the last outrage has followed 
upon the explosion in the Winter Palace may be ex- 
pected to disabuse many people of their belief that the 
Nihilists are discouraged by their repeated failures. That 
they have been singularly unlucky in their operations no 
one will deny ; but still, all the same, taken on the whole, 
the Nihilists have always found a certain alloy of success 
in each of their reverses. Vera Sasulitch failed to 
assassinate General Trépoff, but her attempt on his life 
has led to his dismissal from office, and gave a tre- 
mendous impulse to revolutionary movement, besides 
causing a complete reorganisation of the police. Leon 
Mirsky bungled most terribly in his attempt to shoot 
General Drenteln ; but he so terrified the Chief of the 
Secret Police that he afterwards suspended his energy 
against the Nihilists, and is to-day very little better than 
a mere official cipher. Solovieff’s attempt to kill the 
Emperor was even more ridiculous still; but it led to 
the creation of the Governor-Generalship and brought 
about a series of other despotic measures, lightly felt by 
the revolutionaries, but calculated to drive honest 
citizens into discontent and so into rebellion. So. also 
with the explosion on the Moscow-Koursk Railway. There 
the Nihilists failed most signally to execute their design ; 
but they occasioned a panic everywhere by showing that 
they had pressed the most terrible of modern weapons— 
the torpedo—into their service. In the case of the 
Winter Palace plot the arrangements were so carefully 
made and executed, that, naturally, all the chief pro- 
moters must have felt disappointed at the failure of 
their scheme. But here also they were rewarded 
for their audacity. True, their mine failed to ex- 
terminate at a blow the .Imperial family; but it 
terrified the Czar by showing him that .he was. not 
safe from assassination éven in his own home, sur- 
rounded by the members of his family and his 
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|| warmest friends ; it led. to the introduction of fresh 
factor in the Government of Russia by inducing the 
Czar to transfer his power to an Armenian—a race 
detested by the Russians only less than the Jewish and 
the Teutonic ; and it brought about the downfall of the 
tyrant Goutko, and thereby caused the Emperor to con- 
fess the inability of mere military despotism to’ crush 
the revolutionary movement. All this is obviously very 
encouraging to the Executive Committee, and equally 
stimulating to its instruments is the good luck that has 
mostly attended the flight of the would-be assassins. 
Vera Sasulitch, Solovieff, and Mirsky were each of 
them caught, it is true, and the would-be assassin of 
last Wednesday is another addition to their number ; 
but where is the individual who fired the mine in the 
Winter Palace? where is the “pale young man, rather 
under-sized,” who exploded the infernal machine on 
the Moscow railway? where is the cool and deliberate 
assassin of General. Mezentsoff, of Prince Krapotkin, 
of Baron Geiking, of Colonel Knoop, of the Govern- 
ment spy at Moscow, and of the numerous other vic- 
tims of the Red Spectre—so numerous. indeed that in 
Odessa alone last year, the Go/os says, the police picked 
up twenty-five dead bodies in the streets? When a 
man attempts assassination in broad daylight in a 
crowded thoroughfare it is evident that his chances 
of escape are almost hopeless ; but the Nihilists have 
sufficient precedents in the past to convince them that 
if they go to work in the dark, and use the mine or 
some other deadly secret weapon, they may count upon 
a certain amount of success, and can always ensure the 
escape of their instruments. . 

Had the attack on Loris Melikoff succeeded last 
Wednesday, the Czar must have been driven into a 
state of almost hopeless despair. Who would have 
cared to have accepted the dead man’s appointment, 
and how could he have hoped for success after the 
sanguinary attitude taken up by the Nihilists in regard 
to General Melikoff? What might have taken place last 
Wednesday may occur at any moment, and then the 
Czar will find himself in a position from which the only 
escape will be by abdication or by yielding to the 
impulses of rising Russia. 


THE WATER BILL, 


T is the painful task of the journalist to be 
obliged not unfrequently to destroy pleasing 
illusions which pervade the public mind, and to place 
facts, supposed by the general opinion to be pleasant 
and satisfactory, in a strong light which shows their 
defects clearly. A wave of enthusiasm has swept over 
England on the subject of Mr. Cross’s Water Companies 
Bill. The Home Secretary has, says one journal, “ nobly 
redeemed his pledge.” Another remarks that “ even 
’ Radicals” will be obliged to support “so salutary a 
measure.” A third teacher of the English people rejoices 
over the reduced water-rates we are to have in future, 
over the disappearance of animalculz, and describes the 
salutary effect on the health of a supply of pure water. 
In fact, although it is allowed by a few of the less 
sanguine that the Bill is not perfect, it appears to be 
| admitted pretty universally that it can be so well 
"amended in Committee as to be perfectly satisfactory. 
We much regret that we cannot sympathise with this joy 

| nor indulge in these roseate hopes. We do not believe 
that the quality of the drinking-water will be materially 
improved, nor its’ price reduced, by the proposed pur- 
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chase of the Companies, and the amalgamation of their 
works under the control of the proposed Board. 
We object to the Bill because we do not see sufficient 
grounds for supposing that it will do any good whatever, 
except to put a large sum of money into the pockets of 
those who have held, and those who have speculated in, 
the shares of the various existing Water Companies. And 
we will proceed to state, as briefly as possible, why we 
do not believe in the enormous improvement to the health 
of the metropolis and the saving to its pocket which are 
prophesied by the supporters of the Bill as its inevitable 
consequence. 

There can be no doubt that the present water supply 
of the Metropolis is horribly bad in quality, irregular 
and often shamefully deficient in quantity, and shame- 
lessly expensive. It is bad, we are told, because the 
Companies having a virtual monopoly can give their 
customers any cheap fluid they like to call water without 
a chance of losing their business: They need not look 
for better sources of supply, as the public is obliged to 
rest satisfied with the stuff given them. It is irregular 
and deficient in quantity because “ intermittent” su pply 
is a cheaper mode of doing business than the constant 
system, and the quantity of water used by the public is 
less. It is dear because by an ingenious interpretation 
of an Act of Parliament the Companies can charge not 
in proportion to the quantity of the goods they sell, like 
every other seller, but in proportion to the income of, 
(z.¢., the rent paid by) the purchaser. 

Against all this there is not a word to say; but we 
assert that Mr. Cross’s Bill will not remove any one of 
the evils—nay, will rather tend to aggravate them—for 
the very principle of the Bill is that the existing works 
of the Companies are to be taken over; hence, of 
course, the sources of supply will remain the same, and 
will, as before, be the Thames, the New River, the Brent, 
the Lea, and certain springs. All the first-named are so 
polluted, wherever the water be drawn from them, as to 
be perfectly unfit for the purpose. Not a municipality 
of a Continental city would accept the Thames water 
for the consumption of its inhabitants. Nor can arti- 
ficial filter-beds, even if constructed on the most approved 
principles, permanently remove the organic impurities 
which make these waters unwholesome, if not poisonous. 
Now, as the streams from which the water is now 
drawn should, in the opinion of the great majority of 
persons who know anything about the subject, be 
abandoned in favour of other sources, or, if not aban- 
doned, should at any rate only be used for the purpose 
of watering the streets and extinguishing fires, it follows 
that the extensive works erected by the various Com- 
panies, and now about to be purchased by the new 
Board, are not worth the sum the Companies have 
spent on them. The Bill, in fact, provides for buying 
up a huge going concern, the plant of half of which is 
useless for the purpose contemplated by the Bill. The 
latter is to provide pure water ; the works of the existing 
Companies can only provide impure water, yet the 
public is to buy them ata price which will put a mag- 
nificent profit in the pockets of shareholders and specu- 
lators, A condemnation scarcely less complete must be 
passed on the rest of the Companies’ stock-in-trade, 
with the exception, of course, of the mains. The 
minority only supply water on the constant system. It 
is felt that almost the first step of the new Board will 
necessarily be to make constant supply universal. This 


will involve a large expenditure of money, while a still | 


greater one will be required if new sources are resorted 
to. In fact the argument stands thus: If the water 


supply is wholesome, why remove the Companies? if 
their sources are bad, why buy them at all | 

As to the promised economy, our experiences of the 
School Board makes us feel grave doubts on the subject, 
Water Companies may have been extravagant in their 
expenditure, and exorbitant in their charges; but the 
former have not been so wasteful, nor the latter so ex- 
tortionate, as School Board expenditure and School 
Board rates. We confess to having no confidence in 
bodies elected on a similar principle, even though under 
the control of a chairman and two vice-chairmen. We 
fear that the honour and glory of the Water Board and 
“ Water Board policy” will soon stink in the nostrils of 


the ratepayers as unpleasantly as School Board policy — 


does now. We look upon Mr. Cross’s scheme, there- 
fore, as promising no improvement in quality, because 
this is impossible as long as the water is drawn from its 
present sources; no saving of expenditure, because we 
believe that a semi-Government organisation is always 


more wasteful than a private Company; and no greater — 


measure of justice and fairness, since though it is diffi- 
cult to appeal successfully against Water Companies, it 
is stilt easier to get fair treatment from them than it will 
be from a totally irresponsible and infallible Board, 
Failing, then, in accomplishing any one of the objects 


for which the Bill is framed, we look upon it as a gigantic ee 
job, and trust that our Houses of Parliament will have 


sufficient good sense to reject it. 


THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE political situation in the United States con- 
tinues far from cheerful and reassuring. During 

the last few months there has been a very marked and 
brisk revival of commerce. Yet it shows too much of 
the haste and feverishness of insecurity to promise a 
steady continuance. Business has too much of the 
carpe diem complexion ; it behaves as if it were painfully 
conscious that it knows not what a day may bring forth. 
Speculation in Wall Street is madder than it was in the 


infamous Tweed days. It is said that the mania for 1 


gambling in stocks, and, indeed, in every sort of pur- 
chasable commodity, has bitten a greater variety and 


number of people than ever before fell victims to it. This _ 
may no doubt be accounted for partly by that vulgar 


haste to be rich at all risks, which has worked such woe 
on both sides of the Atlantic; yet it is in far greater 
measure due, paradoxical as it may seem, to the conflict 
of hope and fear in politics. 

Some weeks ago we pointed out certain grave perils 
with which, it seemed to us, the overwhelming success 
of the Republicans in most of the State elections, and 
the candidature of General Grant for the Presidency, 
threatened the Commonwealth. Now we have the satis- 
faction of seeing our warnings justified by events, and of 


hearing them uttered in ampler strains by the alarmed 


portion of the New York press. The reverberating 
tramp across the huzzaing Continent of the “hero in his 
boots” has died away into the South, and now the true 
nature of what has been called, in the slang of the day, 


his “boom” becomes manifest. His party (which has 
- for its active heads the two most daring and unscrupulous 


politicians in the States), so long as the tremendous 
popular furore about the returning General lasted, was 


-placable and smooth in the great might and favour it 


enjoyed. It was content to go with the tide, so long as 
it seemed to swell towards their object, and to say now 
and then in curt, heroic phrase, “We must have a strong 
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hand and a clear head at the helm of the coming 
Administration. You know what we mean. Lo, the 
man! The hero! A greater than Napoleon, or Cesar, 
or Alexander!” But for all that they gave the world to 
understand that so great aman would;not, compete for 
the Presidency like an ordinary candidate: he would 
accept the honour only if it were thrust upon him, .But 
now, when the hero’s triumphal tramp has died away, the 
tide of enthusiasm has ebbed, reflection has come upon 
the shouting thousands, and it turns out that there is 
small desire to put Presidential power a third time into 
the hero’s hands, the Grant party shows its fangs. It is 
determined to put the soldier again into the Presidency 
at all costs. ‘The States have begun to elect delegates to 
the National Conventions, which meet in June (the Re- 
publican at Chicago and the Democratic at Cincinnati), 
for the nomination of candidates for the Presidency, and 
the Grantists have been striving tooth and nail to get the 
Republican delegates pledged for Grant. In spite, 
however, of the astuteness and the daring of Senator 
Cameron, who “fixes things” in Pennsylvania, the 
resolution proposing Grant in the Convention of that 
State passed only by the small majority of 133 to 113, 
and that after earnest debate and much opposition. It 
has been little better in the New York Republican Con- 
vention, where the shifty and unscrupulous Conkling is 
“boss.” In other States the Republicans show them- 
selves inclined to send unpledged delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

Now, Grant’s friends do not like this at all. They 
have, therefore, got him to declare himself. He is a 
candidate for the Republican nomination just like Sher- 
man or Blaine or any other elderly respectable person ; 
and he will take it if he can get it, even by a majority 
of one. ‘This sounds very small singing after the heroics 
of a few weeks ago, and the more honest and dignified 
among the Republicans say it shows a great want of 
sensitiveness and dignity in Grant. But it has strength- 
ened the hands of the Camerons and the Conklings, 
who have taken up their former parable about “domestic 
and foreign enemies” with louder and more reckless 
voice. A “strong man” is needed to maintain order in 
the South, they say, whose relations to the rest of the 
Union continue so abnormal and disturbed, and where 
Equal Suffrage has been once more openly threatened 
by the recent resolution of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture, disqualifying all voters who cannot register their 
own names, unless they have been voters for twenty-five 
years. And the relations of the Union to foreign States 
need a watchful eye upon them. They do not explicitly 
mention—but it is plain both they and their hearers 
think of—the difficulties likely to arise in connection 
with the Panama Canal scheme. At any rate, it is 
resolved by these men that Grant must be President, 
and President in all probability he will be. If the 
Democrats, who are in a majority in Congress, are likely 


to defeat him over the electoral vote, he will, say these 


people, “ count out the Democrats”—that is, put plainly, 
he will, like Cromwell, march down to the House with a 
troop of soldiers, will turn Congress out of doors, and, 
in violation of the Constitution, will count the votes 
himself. Such a possibility as this we perceived and 
pointed out in December, when the air was full of huzzas 


for the hero ; but it is, perhaps, rendered now less likely 


of realisation by the open and impudent manner in 
which the Grant newspapers suggest it as the proper 
course to pursue. A very ‘‘ stalwart ” journal of Grant’s 
native State, for instance, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, has 
expressed itself thus :—* Grant w// take office, and all talk 
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of preventing him»will. melt away under the influence of 


a man whose simple word would call to his side.a half- 
million of veterans.” We cannot help observing how 
necessary and well-timed was our hint to Americans to 
recollect that, “though there is but a small standing 
army in the country, there are hosts of war veterans like 
those who threw up their hats at Chicago!” 

- The foreign student is always able, according to his 
knowledge, to judge politics with-less passion, and there- 
fore more correctness, than the native. To us in Eng- 
land the development of the present crisis in America is 
full of a peculiar interest. We are not bigoted believers 
either in the aristocratic or any other form of Govern- 
ment. We are not.wont nowadays to declare that any 
Government exists by ‘Divine right. Englishmen are pre- 
sumed to be practical in politics if they are nothing else, 
and they are now arriving by process of conviction at 
the conclusion (which was formerly anticipated by pre- 
judice) that the democratic is about the least desirable 
form of government, because it wearies a people by its 


uncertainties and incessant changes, and because its . 


machinery is a constant temptation to chicanery and 
demagoguy. The American Republic has had a chance 
which no other civilised State in the world ever had 
before. It has lived far from all the complications, the 
traditions, and burdensome legacies of the Old World, 
and it was expected to become the Earthly Paradise. It 

has only become the United States. Its people have 
made money and some other useful things, while its 
Government has made an incalculable amount of noise. 
The words wasted in political speech-making in America 
during the last forty years would be a tremendous com- 
putation. ‘ Now,” says Senator Cameron, “ people are- 
tired of the uncertainties of Government.” People 
demand the “ strong man ” to bind the uncertainties and 
abuses of Government. A powerful and unscrupulous 
party, or section of a party, and a self-assertive portion of 
the clergy (whose training inclines them to a theocracy or 


a despotism) cry aloud that the “strong man ”—the sol-. 


dier—must be elected, not for a. term, but for a term of 
terms, that he may have time for his great work of rege- 
neration and reform. Is it.to be the old story of a 
Consul or President with plenary powers, with the affec- 
tion of a large army, with the support of a few unscru- 
pulous friends, and with the careless acquiescence of a 
weary people making himself Dictator and Despot? Is 
the man to do this in America the one President who 
has constantly practised the; great Carlylean virtue. of 
holding his tongue? Let us wait and see; and in the 
meantime rest assured that so, long as this crisis is immi- 
nent there is little cause to fear American ascendency in 
commerce or manufacture. 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES, 


HE reduction which has been effected in the Navy 
Estimates is not considerable in itself; but when 

taken into consideration with the large reduction effected 
last year, is sufficient to satisfy the most ardent 
aspirations of the advocates'of economy. The net 
amount of naval expenditure in 1878-9, after making the 
necessary deductions for repayments to the Treasury, 
was £11,593,873; the estimated expenditure for the 
next year, ending on the gist of next month, after 
allowing for the same deductions, is put at £10,391, 304; 
and, finally, the estimates for 1880-81, now laid before 
Parliament, after allowing for a similar deduction at the 
same rate, amount to £ 10,310,635. So that the esti- 
mated cost of providing for'the naval service in the forth- 
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coming year is as much as £1,283,238 less than it was 
at the commencement of last year. So far from feeling 
that such a reduction is.a cause for congratulation, we 
are disposed to regard it with feelings of unmixed anxiety 
and alarm. Admitting that the pressure in an economical 
direction is too powerful to be resisted, that retrench- 
ment in the face of the existing financial difficulties is 
imperative, and that motives of prudence alone are 
sufficient to ensure the necessity for keeping public 
expenditure at the lowest possible figure, we are 
still of opinion that to subject our naval expendi- 
ture to such influences, or to make them amenable 
to such efforts, is a matter for serious consideration and 
grave anxiety. Our views on this subject have been 
stated with sufficient frequency and precision not to need 
repetition now. We hold that our navy is all-important 
to us politically ; that it can hardly be too powerful ; 
that it has never, at any time within our memory, been 
more than fairly powerful ; that the economical efforts of 
recent years, allowing for any beneficial tendency they 
have had, have also had a tendency to diminish, rather 
than increase, that power; that to increase our naval 
expenditure is a matter for very slight anxiety, and that 
to reduce it is, on the contrary, a matter for very grave 
apprehension and doubt. Under these circumstances, 
assuming that the reduction has been effected with the 
most anxious care not to compromise the efficiency of 
the Navy, we cannot and do not see in it a subject for 
congratulation. 

When we come to the details of this saving we see at 
once that there is much ground for our alarm. The very 
items we should have imagined liable to increase, such 
as stores and shipbuilding, are the items chosen for 
reduction. How is this? Has our rate of construction 
been so far in excess of what was wanted in past years that 
we can afford to lie by for a time and save money by 
reducing that rate? The contrary is well known to be 
the case. Unless all the reports and all the criticism on 
naval expenditure and policy are wrong, we have been 
under the impression that it is only on rare occasions 
that the very moderate rate provided for in the past ten 
or fifteen years has been worked up to, and that nearly 
every year in this period has shown a deficiency. Yet 
this year, as was the case last year, it is proposed to 
reduce this rate. We quite understand that it may be 
said that it is necessarily variable, and _ therefore 
that it can be reduced or increased as circum- 
stances dictate. But we know also that this is the 
very danger which is most fatal to naval efficiency. 
The rate of wear and tear is much larger in the Navy 
than is anticipated ; but we are very much disposed to 
doubt if the rate approved last year and this year is by 
any means adequate. Last year it was proposed to add 
15,000 tons of new construction, and this year’s esti- 
mates, which are just published, provide for nearly 
16,000 tons. Probably, as a matter of calculation, 
it will be found that this figure fairly approximates to 
what is wanted. But surely we want more than this. 
We want not merely to provide for the bare wants of the 
Navy, to provide, in fact, against possible deficiency or 
inefficiency ; we want a Navy maintained at a rate which 
will place it beyond the reach even of a suspicion of 
inefficiency ; maintained, in fact, at a rate in excess 
of its actual wants, or in excess of the figures arrived at 
by ingenious and dexterous calculation. 

As to the actual vessels with which it is proposed to 
proceed there is not much roam for criticism, at least none 
that we care to give. ‘They point on the whole to a fair 
advance in naval construction, and prove that construc- 


tors are not content to rest on past’ successes: With 
twelve ironclads and thirty unarmoured vessels under 
construction, in various stages of progress, at the Royal 
dockyards, we feel assured that good work is being 
done ; but we wish it were being done faster, If 
we look abroad and take such navies as those -of 
Germany, France, and Italy, we shall find that special 
provision has been found necessary to maintain a proper 
rate of construction—not, be it borne in mind, to keep 
pace with wear and tear, but to keep pace with the ever- 
pressing and ever-advancing needs of modern policy, 
Unless we do something of the same kind, unless, in 
fact, we do something to place our Navy in some way or 
another beyond the immediate reach of the modern tax- 
payer, we may find the claims of modern policy more 
heavy to bear than a dozen navies such as we now 
have. 


LETTER FROM TURKEY. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Fed, 25th. 

HE repeated complaints that come from Thessaly 

and Macedonia of the lawlessness existing in 

those provinces, and of the culpable indifference of the 
Turkish authorities, have received startling accentuation 
by the capture of Colonel Synge. Doubtless the bandits 
of Macedonia consider that such a bit of good luck has 
rarely fallen to them. Brigands, like other constituted 


bodies, have their codes and laws, and their detective “ 


police is generally of the best ; in this case they seem to 
have been perfectly informed of the value of their prize, 
as is shown by the very high sum of £10,000 fixed for 
his ransom. 

Colonel Synge is an English officer of some private 
means, he is a Colonel in the Ottoman gendarmerie, and 
was entrusted by the British Government during the late 
insurrection in Thessaly withan important polit ical mission. 
He has been for many years the owner of a large estate 
near the town of Veria, some thirty miles west of Salonica, 
and within two or three hours’ ride of the range of Olym- 
pus mountains, famous in ancient as well as in modern 


times for being the favourite refuge of questionable ae ; 
The estate, which takes its name of~ 


characters. 
Drakovista from the principal village within its bounds, 
is covered with extensive forest, and abounds in game of 
all kinds, which, contrary to the easy-going system of 
native proprietors, is carefully preserved. So far as the 
details are at present known, Colonel Synge was carried off 
from his own house, and, seeing that the feat was so easy of 
accomplishment, it is rather a matter of surprise that so 
big a prize was allowed so long to go unmolested. He had 
lately been entrusted with a considerable sum of money by 
Sir Henry Layard for distribution among the dispossessed 


Mussulman refugees, and the relief thus afforded to the - 


hated race may possibly have roused the righteous indig- 
nation of the Greek banditti, and may have incited them 
to kill two birds with the same stone at once—punish the 
Colonel, and seize the funds supposed to be in his posses- 
sion. When they came, however, “the cupboard was 
bare,” the relief funds had already been expended ; at all 
events, in the ransom of the Colonel, if even they get but 
half the sum demanded, there is sufficient profit to make 
them feel satisfied with the result of their expedition. 
An ironclad and a corvette—the Jnvincible and Coquette 
—are on their way from Malta to Salonica, “ but what to 
do?” ask those here who know something of the habits 
of these gentry of the hills. They cannot be bombarded 
in their mountain fastnesses, nor can the British tars 
follow them over the unexplored heights and depths of 
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Olympus. As was’ proved in the case of the Marathon 
tragedy, violent measures are worse than useless so long 
as the prisoner is in the power of the brigands, and only 
expose him to certain death, This view is confirmed 
by Colonel Synge himself, who, in a letter to Consul- 
General Blunt announcing his capture, states that he is in 
great danger, particularly requests that no troops should 
be sent after him, and begs that his ransom should be 
forwarded without delay. On being applied to, the 
Foreign Office has telegraphed instructions for a 
reasonable sum to be paid. Brigands -are, however, 
an impatient lot and do not understand prolonged 
bargaining. Unfortunately, Colonel Synge has fallen 
into the hands of Captain Niko, the most cruel and 
ferocious of the four chiefs who hold sway over that 
part of Macedonia. A friend who had occasion to visit 
their country on business some time ago has curious 
stories to relate of his personal experience of the 
brigands, 

They are divided into four gangs or parties, respec- 
tively commanded by Captains Niko, Yani, Panayoti, and 
Jallo, who operate each on his own account, or, when 
the occasion requires it, unite to oppose or attack a 
common enemy. The chiefs and their men are all 
Greeks, and the latter are usually recruited from the 
neighbouring villages on the plain, where their wives and 
children continue to reside in perfect security, protected 
by the terror of their husbands’name. Arrived at Veria, 
my friend was provided, by order from the Turkish War 
Office, with an escort of a hundred soldiers, who were of 
course paid by himself. The Turkish governor, however, 
thought he might improve the occasion, and gave private 
instructions to the officer in command to seize the wife 
and child of Captain Yani, and bring them back as 
hostages. On arriving at their village my friend fortu- 
nately was informed of this plan, and was able to prevent 
its execution. Shortly after, a pleasant-looking individual 
attired in the picturesque national dress called, and 
asked for a private interview. ‘I am. Captain Yani,” 
said he ; “I am aware that you have saved my wife and 
child from being taken by the Turks ; it is well for you 
that you did so, for had the soldiers laid a hand on 
them, my colleagues, the other chiefs, with their bands, 
would at a signal have gathered round me, and you and 
your hundred Turks would have been cut off to a man. 
Since I am here, however, I am not going away empty- 
handed ; the owner of the mines you have come to 
inspect is a rich banker at Constantinople, and, thanks to 
our forbearance, his men are allowed to work them in 
safety. I now require you to give me a watch, a good 
field-glass, and a supply of tobacco.” With the above 
articles in his possession Captain Yani took his departure, 
saying, “I trust to your good sense for not revealing my 
presence here to your Turkish officer.” Of Captain 
Niko Mr. was told many a thrilling story, how he 
had regard neither for age, for sex, nor for the prayers and 
tears of friends and relations ; and how, when ransom 
was not forthcoming, the bloody limb or head of the 
prisoner was sent to his friends. One illustration of his 
great cruelty may suffice. This ruffian had captured two 
young girls, for whom he demanded £200; their father 
was a poor man, and with difficulty raised £100. With 
this sum he met the brigand and implored him to accept 
it, as he could not possibly bring him more ; perfectly 
unmoved Niko took the £100, saying, “‘ This pays for one 
of your daughters, the other one dies unless you bring me 
the other £100.” And as the poor girl remained unre- 
deemed, her head was found lying close to her father’s 
house some days later. 
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» When the British Government brings. ot to the 
attention of the Porte, as it no doubt will, the deplorable 
state of things existing in Thessaly and Macedonia, as 
evinced by the capture of Colonel Synge, it i is. easy to 
imagine the line of defence which will be adopted by the 
Sultan’s Ministers. ‘They will most probably endeavour 
to throw the blame partly on the difficulties placed in 
their way by the clauses of the Berlin Treaty, and 
partly on the disturbing elements left by the war in 
those particular provinces. These excuses might stand 
good if Thessaly and Macedonia offered solitary 
instances of misgovernment, but they break down com- 
pletely when one reflects that security for life and 
property is not much greater in other parts of the Otto- 
man dominions, Long before the war the neighbourhood 
of Smyrna, whose lofty mountain ranges offered a safe 
refuge to the brigands, had acquired an unenviable noto- 
riety. The Mohammedan brigands, the Zeybecks, whose 
mode of attack is a shot at long range from behind a 
rock, and who seldom give quarter, were as much 
dreaded as their Greek brethren, the Kleptis, who carried 
off their victims into the mountains, though they did not 
slay them unless they were closely pursued, or had failed 
to obtain a ransom. I know of several gentlemen, all 
Europeans, who were at different times captured near 
Smyrna. One, an English doctor riding out to visit a 
patient, was pounced upon, and after a week of anxious 
uncertainty restored to his friends on the payment of 
#500. Another case, somewhat similar to that of 
Colonel Synge’s, is that of a young man, the son of the 
Swedish Consul, who was captured on his father’s estate, 
within ten minutes’ walk of his house. Whilst watching 
some of the labourers at work he felt a tap on the 
shoulder. Turning round, he found himself face to face 
with a group of armed men, whose real character he at 
once guessed. Addressing him by his Christian name, 
the man who had touched him said, “Monsieur Alfred, 
you must follow us; your father will have news of you.” 
His father, who had many narrow escapes himself, and 
who had long experience of his brigand neighbours, began 
the negotiations at once, and ultimately succeeded in re- 
ducing his son’s ransom to £41400, which he paid. Mean- 
while the youth had a week’s experience of brigand life. 
Fearing pursuit, they were constantly on the tramp, and 
never rested in the same place more than one night. 
Occasionally they displayed glimpses of their natural 
ferocity, but on the whole were not unkind to him. . The 
best of their food was placed before him, and at night 
they made him as comfortable as they could with their 
woolly sheepskin coats. They found out that he had a 
good voice and knew their Greek ballads, so every evening 
they gathered round him by the bivouac fire and begged 
him to sing ; and whilst they listened to the well-remem- 
bered songs of their youth, the moistened eye and 
softened look betrayed the tender spot that lay deep 
hidden in many a hardened heart. A. 


PEOPLE’S POCKETS. 


INCE the commencement of the current year a very 
serious falling off has taken place in the revenue. 

On the 31st of December last the receipts showed a 
decrease of £449,000, as compared with the first three 
quarters of the previous financial year. At that date it 
seemed as if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have to reckon upon a deficiency of something less than 
£600,000 on the 31st of March next. On Saturday 
last, however, the decrease had risen to the large sum of 
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$1,512,570. ‘Thus’ ito terme: eight weeks of the 
current quarter the actual dectease has been no less than 
£ 1,063,570, or more thati twice as great as during the 
whole of the previous ‘nine’ months. If this downward 
course were to continue at the same rate during the 
remainder of the quarter, the actual receipts would fall 
short of the Estimates by about two millions. The last 
three weeks’ returns, however, have been more favourable. 
F or the week ending the 14th ult., there was an increase 
of £360,000 over the corresponding period of 1879, 
the first appreciable rise since the 1st of January last. 
In the succeeding week the receipts were only a little 
over £20,000 as compared with last year, while for 
the past week the increase has been £206,400. 

In the Excise revenue, which has shown so serious a 
tendency to fall off since the beginning of the year, there 
was a signal recovery three weeks since, the receipts 
showing a gain for that week of £114,000. In the next 
week the receipts again fell away to the extent of 
£35,000. But during last week the amount received 
was £88,000 over that in the corresponding period of 
last year. The receipts from Customs and Income-tax for 
last week were £1000 and £82,000, respectively, above 
those of the corresponding week of 1879. Up to the 
28th ult. the falling off, as compared with last year’s 
receipts, was in Excise £1,783,000, and in Customs 
£756,000. Stamps, which have kept up wonderfully of 
late, show an increase of £457,000; and Income-tax 
an augmentation of £419,000. ‘The final result is, that 
the net decline on these four principal items of revenue 
now reaches a sum of no less than £1,663,000. The 
decline of revenue under the head of Income-tax during 
the current quarter has been most remarkable, the receipts 
having fallen away since the 1st of January by £356,000. 

Altogether the prospect is not a cheering one. Up 
to last Saturday the revenue receipts fell short of the 
Budget estimate by £ 10,575,500; and although there is 
some reason to hope that the recent rapid decline has 
been arrested, it is hardly likely that the present deficiency 
will be much reduced by the end of the financial year. 
Customs receipts are short of the Estimate by over two 
and a quarter millions, Excise by four and a half mil- 
lions, and Income-tax by about one and three-quarter mil- 
lions. It is impossible that anything like these sums can 
be realised, more especially as the Easter holidays, 
coming as they do just at the end of the quarter, will 
take away two working days in March; and it seems 
probable that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
to face a deficiency of a million at the very least. 
Unfortunately, too, there seems little prospect of any 
portion of this being covered by reductions in expendi- 
ture. The Budget was estimated in deficit, the estimated 
revenue being about a million short of the anticipated 
expenditure, and the supplementary estimates for the 
Civil Services amount to another half million. It seems 
probable, indeed, that the estimated expenditure will be 
largely exceeded, especially if the Government adopt an 
honest course, and do not throw the whole cost of 
the Afghan War upon the Indian revenues. There are 
already six and a half millions of uncovered expenditure 
to be provided for, and present appearances seem to 
indicate that on the 31st of March next the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have a total deficit of between 
nine and ten millions to provide for. 
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His INDIAN REFORM. Pita 
‘LTHOUGH the method proposed ‘ae for the, pre- 
sent impracticable, Sir David.) 
to the root of one of the most important questions con- 
cerning the good governmént of India when, on. Friday, 
the 13th inst., he asked for “ greater facilities for a 
ing native opinion.” ‘But great changes must take place 
before Indian public opinion will be ascertained. by 
adding to the Legislative Councils a few, or a few scores. 
of, natives capable of taking part in their debates, unless, 
indeed, it were possible to adopt the vernacular tongue 
as the language of debate. Native gentlemen. well 
acquainted with English could easily be found to.repre- 
sent the native opinion in and about the great commer- 
cial towns, but the inhabitants of these are in many 
instances so thoroughly Anglicised, and public opinion — 
is so accurately gauged by our own officials, that the — 
necessity of their further representation does not exist. 
What is required, however, is a knowledge of the popular 
feelings, opinions, and requirements of the vast masses 
of the rural population. Of these the Government is 
always in a state of blind ignorance. It is amongst these 
peoples that feelings of discontent and distrust exist, the — 
reasons for which we cannot now enter into in any. detaile 
It is by them that we are misunderstood, and the feeling 
is shared by their leaders—men who for very sufficient 
cause fear to represent the popular sentiment, lest greater 
evils than those which already weigh heavily should 
befall them. There is another question of vital im — 
port ance which Sir David Wedderburn would have done 
well to have brought forward—namely, that steps should 
be taken by the Indian authorities to ascertain the 
manner in which their legislative Acts are applied to the © 
people. India, it is well known, is ruled by a set of 
exceptionally good and able men. For hard work, 
honesty, and ability there is no service in the world — 
which can compare with the Indian Civil Service. It is — 
also an accepted fact that every legislative Act is homed’ 3 
by the high officials at the various seats of Government 
in the purest spirit of philanthropy. The one senti- 
ment which guides the Governors is the good of the 
governed. This we acknowledge freely, and point ow 
with pride and pleasure. But it is quite possible for a 
Government which is excellent in theory to be the very 
reverse in practice. Laws and legislative Acts, admirable & 
in themselves, may, by the employment of bad instru- — 
ments be so applied that, instead of being a : 
they may be harassing and obnoxious. And this is just © & 
the case with the Indian Government and the.Indian — 
people. The Government frame excellent laws and — 
legislative Acts for the welfare of their subjects, but their — 
intentions are frustrated by the means employed in giving — 
them effect. The intended benefits come to the people ~ 
in the form of burdens, with the inevitable result of 
alienating all feelings of loyalty and respect, and engen- - 
dering those of antipathy and revenge. We can imagine a 
people unacquainted with the Indian Empire asking the — 
question, Who is it that gives effect to these wisely-con- 
ceived Acts and laws, unless it be this same body of civil _ 
servants just now so highly praised? This is a popular 
error. Excepting in Courts of Justice, and in passingon __ 
orders to subordinates, the servants in civil employ have 
nothing whatever to do with the application of Acts of the 
Government. This is the province of ill-paid and un- 
scrupulous natives—Tehsildars, Naib Tehsildars, Police, 
Nuzkoories, Peons, and others. It is a characteristic of 
Orientals—though with regard to India chiefly noticeable 
in the inferior orders—to prey on their fellow-men when- 
ever they may have the power todo so. We employ 
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natives, in the subordinate departments in India, and, 
they use the authority vested in them with as much. 
greed and as little humanity as Pashas or any other 
Ottoman officials. The best advice we can give the 
Indian Government is to sweep away to the utmost 
extent the native subordinates and employ European 
gentlemen in their places. Of course we do not mean 

to send them out as police, but let them be employed as 
Tehsildars and their Naibs. Let the Civil Service begin 
with those grades, and not only would maladministration 
and corruption be reduced toa minimum, but knowledge 
of native character and popular feeling would be 
obtained, and the people would prosper and rejoice 
under our rule. It may be urged that the change would 
be expensive ; that the Englishmen would have to be 
paid at higher rates than natives holding those positions, 

But why so? We are of opinion that candidates for the 
Civil Service would be none the less if the change were 
made ; nay, further, we believe that if it were made 
known that by entering the Service in those grades they 
would gain an experience and a knowledge which is un- 

attainable under existing regulations—a knowledge that 

would render their future services infinitely valuable— 

there would be an extra incentive to enter the Service. 

But even if it should be deemed necessary to raise the 
salaries of such appointments in order to open them up 
to Englishmen, we say that that reason should not stand 
in the way; for they are the most important posts in 
the Service, inasmuch as their occupants come into direct 
communication with the people, and the functions of 
collecting revenue and taxes, explaining and applying 
laws and Acts, conducting police inquiries, enforcing 
sanitary and educational measures, &c., belong almost 
exclusively to them. There cannot be the least doubt 
that our forefathers possessed a far greater knowledge of 
the Indian people and their languages than the Govern- 
ment servants of these days. Former times produced more 
eminent men than later ones. The Government was more 
popular. Natives still venerate the names of such men as 
Malcolm, Munro, Elphinstone, Metcalfe, and others. 

Children are taught to lisp them at village shrines. They 
were not more honest or able than scores of more recent 
rulers, yet we never hear the latter mentioned by 
natives. We never hear the Government of the present 
days spoken of excepting in contrast to that of the past. 
The reason, beyond dispute, is that the Governors of by- 
gone days knew the people and their requirements, and 
we do not. The causes of the ignorance of the present 
officials, as compared with the knowledge of the past 
ones, are many and various. Space does not permit 
their discussion in a single article. But, shortly, it may 
be said that times are changed. Then districts were 
under personal government. Englishmen lived amongst 
the natives. They worked with them and associated 
with them. Now Englishmen work in cutcherries, shut 
up within walls, surrounded with all sorts of barriers, 
visible and invisible, which the. natives cannot, and do 
not attempt to, penetrate. ‘They are not dependent on 
the natives for society. They herd with their own country- 
men who have of late years inundated the country. 
Nowadays, mails come every week, and telegrams arrive 
hourly. There is nothing now incommon between the Eng- 
lishman and native. They meet on business and speak 
to one another officially. In a rural district the country- 
man who formerly looked on the sahib as his father and 
mother and friend, who would approach him in his tent 
or elsewhere when he listed, who knew him by name and 
remembered him with love, now looks on his successor 
as simply the “ representative of the Government”—a 
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“only to meee le in. fanctionaties menue 
for the purpose. We do not,advocate a return to the 
fashions of the past ; we do not seek. the repeal. of Jate 
reforms, We know that the Government of to-day must 
be carried on by the elaborate machinery ,and the system 
which divides the great and lesser occupants. of. cutcher- 
ries from the outside, villagers; but we. do. insist that we 
must have more knowledge of the people, their feelings 
and opinions, if we are to do;our, duty faithfully and well 
as governors. We must give the servants who are des- 
tined in time to take high places in the conduct of affairs 
a proper knowledge of those over whom they are to rule, 
and this can be done by appointing them in the early 
years of their service to the district offices which necessi- 
tate close social relations with the people. We have now 
only touched on this subject, as our space is limited, but 
we will recur to it again. Not long ago the following 
remarks were made to an officer who cultivated the 
acquaintance of natives, .They had reference to an out: 
rage recently committed on the speaker’s daughter :— 
“You say this can hardly have happened in our time and 
under our rule, but I repeat it; it is true, nevertheless: 
and let me tell you, notwithstanding the boasted excel- 
lence of your police, you never hear one. tithe of the 
social events and crimes which go on amongst us, You 
have yet to learn our inner life—to know us as we are. 
You are as much strangers to us as when you took our 
land.” This is what we must have, and what wecontend 
for—a knowledge of.their inner life, to know them as 
they are. When we have gained this, and, guided by a 
clear vision, remove the imperfections of our rule, we 
shall then be the most popular aliens in the universe. 
We shall then be able to say with truth what now can 
only be said with irony, that we govern India by our hold 
on the affections of the people. 





“SAUNTERER” IN LONDON. 
V.—AN UNFASHIONABLE RESTAURANT. 


T is eight o’clock, the dinner hour in the most aris-. 


tocratic parts of London. But we are not in the 
most aristocratic quarter by any means; we are 
wandering not a hundred miles from King’s Cross, 
with our back towards the Thames, and our faces 
set in the direction of a well-known populous and 
inexpensive suburb. It is damp, greasy, and dull. 
The wide footpath is not paved throughout its whole 
breadth, and the dirty slopes which intervene on 
each side between the pavement and the curb are occu 
pied at intervals with costermongers’ carts on one side, 
and encroachments made by the local tradesmen on the-. 
other. Both the permanent and ambulatory merchants 
make night hideous with their cries. On the left a trucu- 
lent butcher, flourishing a huge knife which glitters in. 
the flaring gas-lights, imperatively orders passers-by to 
purchase the very unattractive pieces of flesh displayed 
on his counter. There is a tendency in such districts to 
feed on the insides of animals, and the show of livers, 
lights, and other disagreeable portions of the body of 
sheep, oxen, or pigs is lavish, though scarcely enticing. 
Little scarlet streams are trickling down over the dark 
boards and dripping on to the footpath, Frugal house- 
wives, with worn and anxious faces, carrying a small 
parcel, with a scanty black shawl round their shoulders, 
and one or more children at their side, occasionally stop 
to consider whether their purse “runs to” a choice piece 
of bullock’s liver; a few steps further and we see two 
girls in the shabbiest and worst-fitting clothes, but wearing 
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smart hats with a kitchen garden on them, bar- 
gaining for the treat of a pig’s cheek. Why is it, by the 
bye, that the girl of the middle and lower classes 


insists on having a smart and showy hat, whatever be the 
age and condition of the remainder of her dress? The 
French girl of the humblest class tries above all to be 
neat and clean; if she is clear of absolute want she is 
sure to be bien chausste and if she has a franc or two to 
spare occasionally she will be dien gantée as well. She 
must be absolutely wealthy before she takes up a hat or 
bonnet at all. But, however shabby and wretched the 
British maiden, some ornament for her head is considered 
a matter of necessity. It may be, and generally is, not 
only incongruous with the rest of the toilette, but abso- 
lutely hideous in itself. Never mind ; the hat is as much 
a necessity—nay, more—than a pair of stockings. The 
wretched maid-of-all-work sent round by an equally miser- 
able family to get two penn’orth of small beer for the 
evening repast, sticks a hat with a large white feather on 
the top of her head as she runs to the public-house. 
The work-girls who have just emerged from the factory 
opposite, and are still wearing the soiled and ragged gar- 
ments with which they have gone to work every morning 
this week at six o’clock, and are not likely to change 
till Saturday night, are purchasing a large oyster 
apiece from the wandering tradesman opposite. They 
have not feathers, but roses, cherries, and other vege- 
tables in their huge hats. Their shoes are indeed in 
holes, and their petticoats—but enough. The hat is 
the fetish, and, like the crucifix and the picture of the 
Virgin in Catholic countries, which occupy a clean place 
of honour in the poorest cottages, the head-gear must be 
respected. 

We pass by a number of costermongers’ carts, more 
butchers and grocers’ shops, and several public-houses, 
round the doors of which are hanging the male counter- 
parts of the ladies we have hitherto beheld. There‘is a 
poor fiddler at the corner whose sorry performance has 
attracted all the little girls of the neighbourhood, who 
are industriously waltzing in couples on the footpath, 
while the men and boys are standing round “ chaffing” 
and smoking. The surroundings, as we have hitherto seen 


‘them, do not encourage the notion of a supper in these 


regions. But we proceed, and soon reach a bright-looking 


‘shop front on which appear in gilt letters the words :— 
*Caré Biscorti—Cuops anp Steaks; and on looking 


closer we see several rather dirty bills of fare pasted against 
‘the plate-glass windows. Weenter. There is a small 
‘bar on the left, behind which stands a stout and smiling 
gentleman, on whose dark countenance the razor would 
find some little work to do. He bows as we enter, 
waving a pudgy, grimy hand towards the open glass-doors 
which give access to the restaurant proper. This is a 
long, narrow room, with a bench against the wall on each 
side, and small tables in front of the benches. There 
are also stools which enable four persons to sit at each 
table, the latter being of iron, with imitation marble tops, 
The place is fairly full ; but there is one position in the 
far corner still unoccupied, and here we take our seats and 
fook round. Weare at once struck with the distinct tone 


-<of respectability which pervades the whole place. The 
~small parties—mostly couples—sitting at each table are 


decently, but not smartly, dressed; they converse but 
little, and then only in subdued tones; sometimes the 
silence is undisturbed for several minutes, save for the 
rustling of a newspaper which some solitary guest is 
perusing while sipping his coffee or chocolate. For these 
are clearly the favourite beverages. The majority are 
taking one or the other, accompanied by a small round 
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roll and little pat of butter neatly served on a willow. 
pattern plate. One man is eating a steak ; but he is the 
ouly be one who seems to indulge in such substantial luxu- 
ries. A very dirty, but apparently quick and good good-natured, 
waiter hands in a bill of fare spotted with grease and 
illustrated by fancy sketches, It is a very long one, 
beginning with soup and ending with various 
It might, if it were a little cleaner and if one okies! 
per cent. were added to the prices, serve for the Criterion 
or the Gaiety. A large cup of chocolate is marked 3d. ; 
a small cup of coffee or tea, 2d. ; roll, 1d. ; butter, 1d. ; 
various soups, 5d.; chop and tomato sauce, 7d.; fried 
potatoes, 1d. ; macaroni, 3d. ; and so on, We select maca- 
roni, for the name over the door, the conversation at the 
bar, and the griminess of the waiter unmistakably betray 
the nationality of the establishment. There is no wine 
or beer on the premises; but the waiter offers to fetch 
some from the neighbouring public. We prefer to try 
the local coffee, in order to test the unfashionable restau- 
rant all round. While waiting for our repast people are 
coming and going. ‘There is an elderly lady under a 
very large bonnet, with a “ridicule” and a parcel ; she 
settles down to a cup of chocolate and rolls. There isa 
young man of respectable exterior, evidently from behind 
the counter, who is “ keeping company ” with a nice, 
fresh-looking girl, plainly but neatly dressed. They are 
consulting the bill of fare, and after much cogitation, 


probably over ways and means, order two cups of coffee, _ 


bread-and-butter, and a “portion” of fried potatoes. 
Two men then come in who evidently belong to the class 
of superior mechanics ; they wear no broad cloth, but 
settle down quietly in the corner, order chocolate and a 
slice of ham, and take up the Pictorial World, which, by 
the bye, seems by its tattered appearance to be the favourite 
paper, although I also discover a copy of the Daily Tele- 
graph, and a very dirty one of the Family Herald. Our 
meal at last appears : macaroni, cutlets with fried pota- 
toes, coffee. All very fair in their way: I have eaten 
worse near Pall Mall. The macaroni is enough to 
stagger an ordinary Englishman, for the sum of 3d. pur- 
chases a huge plateful heaped up as high as possible. It 
is a little greasy, and the cheese is rather strong ; but it 
is wonderfully filling at the money. We pay one shilling 


and ninepence for the lot, and both feel as if wehad 


eaten and drunk enough. There is no mistake about it ; 


one can dine here on several dishes for a shilling a head. 


During our stay there is not a word heard which would 
betray that the customers do not belong to the “cul- 
tured” classes; they are, in fact, much quieter than 


those who frequent more fashionable establishments. 


Even laughter is subdued, and the whole company is 
quiet, not to say dull, The young men do not appear 
to have much to say to their young ladies; the elder 
men nothing at all to their companions. There is, we 
suppose, but little to talk about; at any rate the younger 
couples merely only look at each other, while the elder 
ones read the paper. There is no rude staring; merely 
a glance as people enter or go out. Not a single person 
sends out for beer or spirits; all appear satisfied with — 
less intoxicating drinks. There are no napkins, of 
course, and no table-cloths; but the table-tops are 
carefully wiped as each guest departs; the glass and 
crockery are clean, and the knives and forks not 
actually objectionable. In fact, a man might do much 
worse than dine at “An unfashionable Restaurant.” 
SAUNTERER. 
Money SAVED.—Adopt Chappuis’ arian, Reflectors, to to 
supersede gas or lamp light during the day. They are universal used, from 


houses to workm dwelling places. Chappuis, 
teaton, 6p, Fleet Strect, Leadon. re 
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' THE INDIAN COWRIE. — 
( Found in a Cornish Barrow at the Land's End.) - 
Within this cell of pearly blue— 
How many centuries ago 
_ No seer can tell us. We can only know 
it found life pleasant, moved, and took its ease 
By palmy island shores in distant Indian seas. 


The world has changed since then ! 
Tongues have died out ; and tribes of men 
Have clamoured, and have passed away, 
Like crow-flights through the sunset of a day ; 
No pillar marks where gorgeous cities fell ; 
But this small speechless life hath left its storied shell. 


What matters now to seek 
How man in that dim dawn antique 
First owned it; whether fisher spread 
His snare of palm-tree leaves and baited thread, 
Or leaf-girt negress, whistling in her speech, 
Gathered an empty cowrie on a tangled beach ! 


It profits not ; and yet, 
Methinks, some cave-dwarf, carved in jet, 
With blubber lips and woolly hair, 
Wagged a huge head, as at some Aryan fair, 
He bartered for a shred, a copper bead, 
This shell, whose story is a world’s, could we but read. 


How many a kindred hand 
Hath, as it passed from land to land, 
Touched it, and left a pulse to thrill 
The Aryan blood which leaps within us still ; 
What memories of all that then befell 
Are, like an Iliad, shut within this little shell ! 


Apply it to your ear, — 
And listen !—No, you cannot hear ; 
Yet how the arrow-heads of stone 


Sang ; how the bronze swords rang; how shriek 
and groan 


Followed the stone celt’s thud, as wave by wave, 
The Aryan exodus for ever westward drave ! 


For ever westward! New 
Wild worlds still opened ; but the Blue 
That brooded o’er them was the same 
Unchanging God that brooded whence they came. 
For ever westward! And the shell was cast 
Westward ; and great fresh waves still swept beyond the 
last. 


_ Across the infinite plains 
White cattle draw the lumbering wains ; 
Huge lop-eared mastiffs guard and keep 
The silky goats and heavy-hornéd sheep ; 
Dark lines of life crawl where the great lakes shine, 
And close against the sunset creeps a fainter line. 


The rosy peaks of snow 
Arise, and like a pageant go ; 
Primeval forest, pathless fen, 
Dragons, and hordes of brutal-visaged men 
Fleet past ; and ever where the dark lines turn, 
In sudden fields of wheat the scarlet poppies burn. 


Hark ! in the dead of night, 
What cries are these? What crimson light 
Leaps o’er the mere, and redly streaks 
The snowy pine-wood and the icy peaks ? 
What splashing paddles these >The morn will break 
On tree-piled hovels smouldering in an Alpine lake. 


Burning o’er Jutland, has begun _ 
To bleach the many-cycled firs! = 
A fresher life-sap through the forest stirs, 
And tall and green the little oaks have grown 
Round the Bronze Man at death-grips with the Man of 
Stone ! : 


What year was it that blew 
The Aryan’s wicker-work canoe 
Which brought the shell to English land ? 
What pre-historic man or woman’s hand, 
With what intent, consigned it to this grave— 
This barrow set in sound of the Ancient World's last 
wave ? 
Beside it in the mound 
A charmed bead of flint was found. 
Some woman surely in this place 
Covered with flowers a little baby-face, 
And laid the cowrie on the cold dead breast ; 
And, weeping, turned for comfort to the landless West ? 


Was it a jewel meant 
To mark deep love or high descent ; 
A many-virtued amulet ; 
A sign to know the child by when they met ; 
A coin for that last journey thro’ the night— 
A coin of little worth, a childless widow’s mite ? 


No man shall ever know. 
It happened all so long ago 
That this same childless woman may 
Have stood upon the cliffs around the bay 
And watched for tin-ships that no longer came, 
Nor knew that Carthage had gone down in Roman flame. 


WILLIAM CANTON. 








THE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
ete 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—I have just seen a copy of your paper 
S of 14th February in which the sian of this 
company is mentioned. I cannot think that your 
contributor wishes in any way to misrepresent the 
relative positions of the offices he is pleased to 
name, but he is possibly not aware that the particular 
inquiry on which he has entered, a comparison of the 
ratio of investments to liabilities, has been recognised b 
actuaries as apt to bring out very erroneous and sniclaatt- 
ing results, unless carried much further than your articles 
seem to carry it. 

In measuring the “liabilities” of an office, the 
amount of the sums assured under its policies is only one 
element to be kept in view. It must be obvious to every 
one that the “ liability” under a policy for £1000 will be 
very different according as the age of the assured is twenty 
or eighty, and that the ratio of the sum which ought to 
be in hand to meet the liability must largely depend on 
whether the policy was issued last year or forty years ago. 
But your contributor takes no account of these essential 
considerations. He may say that he has not materials 
for doing so, but if that were the case it would only fur- 
nish a strong argument against his attempting to direct > 
the public mind, without having himself the requisite 
information, and to the prejudice, perhaps, of very impor- 
tant interests. is 

But your contributor, if he were to take the trouble, 
would énd in the published returns of the various com- 
panies many interesting facts bearing materially on the 
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question he wishes to handle. For instance, having 
turned up the last investigation accounts of two offices, 
which in your article: show a of invest- 
ments to Tiabilities than most he would find that 


in one case 41 per cent.,and in another 48 per cent. of 
their whole policies were on the lives of persons of a7 
years of age and upwards, while in the two offices whic 
now fotm this company the percentages were fifteen and 
eighteen. Anyone can see what a very much larger ratio 
of investments the former offices ought to have as com- 
pared with the latter, and that it is simply an act of.injus- 
tice to reproach the latter with not having so much as 
the former. The truth is that the more successful a 
Life Insurance Company is in developing its business the 
lower becomes the ratio of investments to its liabilities, if 
you measure the latter merely by their amounts. Its 
business receives yearly large accessions of young lives, 
and on a great proportion of its policies very few 
premiums have been received. It neither can have, 
nor needs to have, the same ratio of investments to 
liabilities as another office, possibly of the same standing, 
and with the same amount of policies in force, but whose 
policies are mostly of long duration, and on lives well 
advanced in age, and therefore rapidly approaching 
maturity. A bald comparison such as your articles 
makes can only mislead as to the relative wealth of two 
such offices, and affords still less any measure of the 
absolute sufficiency of their funds as compared with a 
true estimate of their liabilities. 

The returns of the companies give information as to 
what policies they have issued for short terms, or at half 
rates, or, on the other hand, at rates paid up all at once, 
or during a limited number of years. Offices vary 
greatly in their experience and practice in these matters, 
which affect very materially the ratio of investments to 
their liabilities. 

I have only to add that while the comparison you 
institute between offices is misleading for the reasons I 
have stated, I think, the figures you give as to the Scottish 
Union Company are incorrect. It does not appear 
how you arrive at them, but they indicate a much smaller 
ratio of investments than is consistent with facts. —I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, Joun M. McCanpD.isu. 

Scottish Union and National Insurance Office, 
35, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
26th Feb., 1880. 


COREA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—Your number of 28th ult. contains a letter 

signed “R. B.” in which exception is taken to 

some of the statements on Corea in my book, “ A For- 
bidden Land.” 

Mr. “R. B.” begins, “in the interest of truth and the 
Chinese,” by flatly contradicting my assertion that Corea 
is no longer to be considered at the present day in a 
state of vassalage or dependence upon China, and then 

oes on to say that my book is mainly compiled from 

apanese sources and in Japanese interests. Allow me, 

efore I enter upon the first point, to set Mr. “R. B.” 

right on the two latter. As to the description of my 
voyages, and they take up a good half of the book, I 
dare say even Mr. “R. B.” will admit that they have not 
been taken from these sources, nor has the remainder of 
the work been mainly compiled from them. Only in 
some portions of the historical and constitutional parts 
have I availed myself of the latter, and wherever this 
has been necessary, I have conscientiously quoted these 
sources. All the rest has been derived from personal 
observation gained and from information obtained in the 
country itself, and I mean to maintain to its full extent 
my claim as having been the first foreigner, some mis- 
sionaries excepted, who has during late years penetrated 
into the interior of the country. Mr, “R. B.’s” dictum 
that the book is written in Japanese interests—he appears 
very irate with the poor Japs—is still more strange, and 
decidedly quite new to me, and I am really at a loss to 
ve upon what grounds such an assertion is founded. 
have nothing in the world to do with “ Japanese in- 


——. 


— ;” the yee ye have had in view is that of the 
world at large, and of foreigners in particular; a view I. 
think I have stated plain}; etch te pee : 

In support of his argument upon the Corean 
dence on China, Mr. “R. B.” Pnee not a 
proof; he only says “ /# is,” and the matter is settled, if 
not to the satisfaction of others, certainly to that of this 
gentleman himself. I beg your pardon, though—Mr, | 
“ R. B.” has a powerful ally to support him—no other, 
risum teneatis, than the A/manac de Gotha! To « 
the latter as an authority upon historical or political 
affairs in the far East is really too absurd to be seriously 
considered. 

What the Loo Choo Islands have to do with this 
question, I do not clearly understand, nor can a com- 
parison be drawn between these small islands and a large 
State like Corea. Hat old treaties exist, by which a 
state of vassalage between Corea and China has been 
agreed upon, I have never denied ; I have, on the con- 
trary, specially alluded to them, pointing out at the same 
time that these treaties had virtually become, by lapse of — 
time and for other reasons, mere waste-paper, and that 
de facto the Corea of to-day is as independent of China, 
in the management of all her affairs, as Siam, Cochin 
China, and Burmah—between which and China similar 
equally obsolete treaty-conventions had been formerly 
concluded. But I think the best proof of the perfect 
correctness of my assertion is, that Chinese subjects have 
hitherto been as rigidly excluded from entering the 
country as any other foreigners ; nor is it at all likely 
Prince Kung, on being appealed to in the affair of the 
murder of the French missionaries, would have pro- 
nounced his Government utterly powerless to interfere 
in Corean affairs, if China possessed the slightest in- 
fluence in that quarter. To this day the King of 
Spain keeps the proud title of “ King of all the Indies,” 
a title about as vain and empty as a claim of China to 
the suzerainty over Corea. ' 

Mr. “ R, B.” further opines, that I have committed a 
“wild exaggeration ” in estimating the population of the 
country at 15,000,000; while, according to Chinese 
accounts or his own, it does not exceed 9,000,000. 
Now, Sir, it is a very grave thing to accuse a man of wild 
exaggeration without being able to substantiate such an 
accusation. For the Chinese authority is no authority 
at all, while I have been careful to collect my informa- 
tion in the country itself, and the correctness of my — 
estimate is fully borne out by Mons. Féron, late Pro-Vi- 
caire in the Corea, whose eleven years’ residence in the 
country certainly entitles him to be considered at ast 
as great an authority upon Corean affairs as Mr. “ R. B.” 
undoubtedly is himself. 

If this gentleman had read my book attentively, he 
would not ascribe errors to me which I have not com- 
mitted. I have mot derived the name of Corea from 
Kaoly-li, but from the Corean word, “ Karie.” I have, 
on the contrary, pointed out the incorrectness of the 
former derivation, which is Du Haldé’s, not mine. 

Permit me further to state, that the name of the 
capital is not Seyoo/,as Mr. “R. B.” calls it, but Saoil 
(Sail), the onZy name by which at present it goes in the 
country. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that I fully maintain ali I 
have said in my book on the points questioned by Mr. 
“R. B.,” whom I strongly suspect to be one of Stanley’s 
“ easy-chair geographers.”—I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hamburg, March 1, 1880. ERNEST OPPERT. 


MUSIC. 
omni pee 
JOACHIM AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


HE usual crowd went to Sydenham on Saturday to 
welcome the “king of violinists,” and listen to 

his matchless strains. The concert-room was filled to 
suffocation, and the reception of the great man was 
cordial in the extreme. He was not heard to advantage 
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in the’small Spohr Concerto given for the first time at 
the Palace. ace the analytical programme: writer, the 
composition is by no. means worthy of the Spohr who 
wrote the “ Dramatic” concerto. It gave Herr Joachim 
little or no opportunity to bring out his marvellous gifts 
as an executant, though, of course, the quasi-recitative 
of the first movement and cantabile phrases of the second 
were delivered with great expression and breadth of tone. 
But what was wanting here was more than atoned for in 
the new composition of his own, which Herr Joachim 
subsequently introduced for the first time in public. This 
consisted of a theme and variations in E minor for violin 
and orchestra—a work that may be said to combine con- 
siderable charm with simply stupendous difficulty. The 
theme is an original and pleasing melody, well adapted 
to be the groundwork of variations; of these there are 
about a score (all but the last being only sixteen bars in 
length), graduaily inct€asing in intricacy, and winding up 
with a brilliant coda. This work should form a notable 
addition to Herr Joachim’s fame as a composer, and can- 
not fail, as he amply demonstrated on Saturday, to be an 
excellent medium for the display of his grand powers. 
His execution of some of the variations was indeed a 
marvel of perfect double-stopping, and the entire per- 
formance of a kind calculated to arouse uproarious 
applause. As though this were not a sufficient treat, the 
programme contained an addition to the overture to 
‘William Tell,” a Chaconne and Rigodon by Monsigny, 
and Beethoven’s No 2 Symphony, all of which were irre- 
proachably played by the band under Mr. Mann’s careful 
direction. The vocalist was Miss Marian Williams, who 
deservedly earned recalls each time she sang, her solos 
being “‘ Selva opaca” and an air from Prout’s cantata, 
“ Hereward.” This young lady has the fault of over- 
accentuating /égafo passages ; otherwise her style is good 
and her voice of agreeable quality. 


THE CARL ROSA SEASON. 


ITH to-night’s performance of “ Mignon” ends 

the eight weeks’ stay of the Carl Rosa Com- 

pany at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The indisposition of 
the able director of the troupe has not sufficiently abated 
to allow of his once filling his place in the orchestra 
during the season, neither has he taken any part in the 
preparation of the operas that have been given by his 
artists for the first time. It is difficult to suppose that 
Mr. Rosa’s absence has not been a serious drawback, 
notwithstanding the generally admirable way in which 
the representations have been managed. Undoubtedly 
the excellence we have more than once had occasion to 
point out would have been greatly enhanced by the pre- 
sence of the chief whose spirit, guand méme, seemed to 
guide and influence the efforts of his company. But it 
was not to be, and there is every reason for congratula- 
tion that, under the circumstances, the reputation of the 
Carl Rosd troupe should have been so well sustained. In 
one respect, and an important one, nothing more could 
have been done. We allude to the fact that all the pro- 
mised novelties were brought out. “ Mignon,” “ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “‘ Lohengrin,” and “ Aida” were 

in turn presented in English dress, and so capitally ren- 

dered as to elicit from us much more praise than it is our 
wont to be able to bestow. “ Mignon” perhaps afforded 
the most complete and satisfactory performance of the 
four, and certainly has drawn the largest number of 
audiences. This growing popularity justifies the prophecy 
we made concerning Thomas’s work some time ago, and 
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a suctés d’estime, but nothing more. It would be a mis- 
take to hide from ourselves ‘thie fact ‘that’ this ° ‘glorious 


composition has yet to be apipreciated at its true value in 
our midst, notwithstanding the favourable attitude of the 
audiences who have several times during the season been 
attracted by Goetz’s opera and Miss Minnie. Hauk’s 
memorable assumption of Katherine. _ Perhaps we have 
expected too much enthusiasm to be shown .>wards this 
work, and if we are disappointed we are not, at any rate, 
astonished ; as regards the future, we shall be content if 
managers do not neglect “The Taming of the Shrew” 
altogether, but now and then give its professed admirers 
an opportunity of enjoying its beauties. The success of 
‘* Aida” and “ Lohengrin ” was so very marked that had 
they been mounted earlier in the season it is pretty 
certain each of these operas might have drawn crowded 
houses twice a week. As it was, the early departure of 
Miss Hauk and Herr Schott limited the number of repre- 
sentations to a mere half-dozen all put together. On the 
remarkable efficiency of these performances there is no 
necessity for us to dilate any further, while additional 
praises for the painstaking artists, chorus, and orchestra 
who have contributed to such admirable results would be 
equally superfluous. Indeed, but for the extraordinary 
individual capacity and esprit de corps displayed by all 
concerned, it would have been a poor look-out for the 
conductor who has essayed to fulfil Mr. Rosa’s duties. 
The most that can be said in favour of Mr. Randegger is 
that he has worked hard. He is anything but a model 
conductor, either in experience and knowledge of the 
art, ability to work up a grand opera, or tact to please 
and reconcile his subordinates. However, the truth of 
the old axiom—* the proof of the pudding,” &c.—must be 
acknowledged, and Mr. Carl Rosa might have done worse. 
Mr. Betjemann as stage and Mr. McLaren as acting 
managers have been simply indefatigable. The foggy 
weather during January militated to no-slight extent 
against the financial prospects of the season, but the 
attendances lately have been large, and we understand 
that the enterprise has not been unprofitable. Arrtisti- 
cally, it has again proved that grand opera sung in 
English and adequately rendered is quite as welcome as 
when given under other conditions ; furthermore, in spite 
of the superior claims, in a purely musical sense, of 
works that come under this heading, it isclear that “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” “ Maritana,” and “The Lily of Kil- 
Jarney.”” maintain a firmer hold than ever on the suffrages 
of Mr. Carl Rosa’s supporters. 

Gossip.—The Royal Society of Musicians hold their 
one hundred and forty-second anniversary on the 17th 
inst. at Willis’s Rooms, when the chair will be taken by 
Lord Chelmsford.—The concerts of the Bach Choir will 
take place on March 16 and April 21. Among the 
works to be performed at the first are Brahms’s “ Re- 
quiem ” and Bach’s “ Magnificat” in D,—Miss Minnie 
Hauk has arrived at Naples, where she makes her début 
in “Carmen.” Gallie-Marié, who created the title-réle, 
introduced Bizet’s opera to the Neapolitans last Novem- 
ber, and they have been as crazy about it as Londoners 
ever since.—The part of Carmen will be assumed for the 
first time by Miss Georgina Burns in the forthcoming 
provincial tour of the Carl Rosa Company. On Monday 
night Miss Julia Gaylord was the Katherine of the last 
performance of the “ Taming of the Shrew.” It was in 
eyerysense an acceptable impersonation, and the audience, 
if not a large one, was remarkably enthusiastic. 
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SIR JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, K.C.S.I., M.D., 
- CB, RRS, PLS, F.GS, DCL, LL.D. 


LIFE. 
ORN 1817. 
Educated privately. 
1839. Assistant-Surgeon on board H.M.S. Erebus. 
1842. M.D. ° ee 
1846. Botanist to Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
1855. Assistant-Director of Kew Gardens. ' 
1865. Director of Kew Gardens. 
1868, President of the British Association. 
1869. C.B. 
1877. K.C.S.I. ; P.R.S. 
1878. LL.D., Dublin. 
Sir Joseph is also an LL.D. of Cambridge and 
Edinburgh, and a Member of numerous British and 
Foreign Societies. 


WRITINGS. 

1836. Edited the Third Series of Sir W. J. Hooker’s 
“Tcones Plantarum.” 8vo. 

1844-60. ‘*The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M.’s 
Discovery-ships Zrebus and Terror, 1839-43, 
under the command of Sir J. C. Ross:—I. ‘Flora 
Antarctica,’ 2 parts; II. ‘ Flora Nove Zelandi- 
cx,’ 2 parts; III. ‘ Flora Tasmaniz,’ 2 parts.” 
4to. [Three Series. | 

1846. “On the Vegetation of the Carboniferous Period, 
as Compared with that of the Present Day”; 
“On some Peculiarities of the Structure of 
Stigmaria”; “ Remarks on the Structure and 
Affinities of some Lepidostrobi.” 8vo. |In 
“Memoirs of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom.” Vol. II.] 

1849. “ The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya, being 

‘an Account, Botanical and Geographical, of the 
Rhododendrons recently discovered in the 
Mountains of Eastern Himalaya during a 
Government Botanical Mission to that Coun- 
try.” Fol. 

“ Flora Nigritiana ” [in Sir W. J. Hooker’s “ Niger 
Flora”). 8vo. 

1854. “ Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes of a Naturalist 
in Bengal, the Sikkim, and Nepal Himalayas, 
the Khasia Mountains, &c.” 2 vols., 8vo. 

New Edit., 1855. 12mo. 

1855. “ Illustrations of Himalayan Plants, chiefly Selec- 
ted from Drawings made for J. F. Cathcart.” 
Fol. [The Descriptions and Analyses by 
J. D. H.] 

“Flora Indica: being a Systematic Account of 
the Plants of British India.” 8vo. [Vol. I. 
only appeared. | 

1859. “ Report on the Progress and Condition of the 
ae Gardens of Kew, from 1853-1859.” 

ol. 

1862. G. Bentham ‘and J. D. H.’s “Genera Plantarum 
ad Exemplaria imprimis in herbariis Kewensi- 
bus servata definita.” 8vo. 

1864. “ Handbook of the New Zealand Flora: a Syste- 
matic Description of the Native Plants of New 
Zealand.” 8vo, [In progress. ] 

“Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylaniz ; an E numera- 
tion of the Ceylon Plants by G. H. K. 
Thwaites, assisted by J. D. H.” 8vo. 
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1868, Edited W. fH. Harvey’s “The Genera of South) — 
African: Piants.". S¥q:2 ©) oC. Svonte'T of 
1870. “The Student’s Flora of the British Islands.” 
8vo. [One of Macmillan’s School Class 
Books. } 2 oti 
1872. “The Flora of British India, by J. D. H., 
assisted by Various Botanists.” 8vo. [In pro- 
gress. ] | 
1873. “A General System of Botany: the Orders 
arranged, with Additions and an Appendix.” 
8vo. 
1878. “Journal of a Tourin Morocco and the Great 
Atlas (with Plates anda Map).” 8vo. 3 
“Report of the Progress and Condition of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew during 1877.” 8vo, 


CHINA.* 
(First NOTICE.) 

APTAIN GILL’S narrative of his journey througit 
China from the seaboard through Eastern Thibet 

to Burma is contained in two portly octavo volumes, with 
illustrations from sketches by the author, and maps com- 
piled from his surveys. The work falls naturally into 
two parts of, we confess, very unequal interest to the 
geographer and political economist, but probably equally 
entertaining to the reader who lays claim to neither title, 
The first part, comprising the first volume and about 
eighty pages of the second, deals with the author’s travels 
in portions of China which have been before visited by 


Europeans, or, if they have not, present no great politi- ee 


cal or natural obstacle to such visits, and includes an — 
account of a prolonged excursion in the extreme north of 
the Empire, during which Captain Gill penetrated into 
Mongolia, and his voyage up the Yang-tse-Kiang, or 
river of Golden Sand, as far as Ch’ung-Ch’ing, 
where the journey was continued by land in 
a westward direction to the frontier of Thibet. The 
second, and, we must confess in our opinion, by far 
the most valuable portion, is the author’s narrative of 
his journey through the /errva. incognifa which intervenes 
between China proper and Burma. One other has, 
indeed, already performed the difficult task of pene- 
trating from Yunan to the Upper Irrawadi, but he— 
Mr. Margary—fell a victim to his zeal in the cause of 
science, while poor Mr. Cooper, who twice attempted 
the journey, has but recently been murdered by the 
cruel Burmese. Captain Gill is, we believe, the only 
man living who has performed the feat, and, though 
travelling as a private individual, has been successful 
where expeditions sent out by the Government of India 
and supplied with large funds, official authority, and 
official help have failed ignominiously. It appears 
well to deal with this work in two articles correspond- 
ing with the division of the subject, and we propose 
to-day to notice Captain Gill’s Chinese journeys only. 
We must, however, premise that the author is intro- 
duced to us by no less an authority than Colonel 
Yule, who has seen the book through the press in Cap- 
tain Gill’s absence on service, and who contributes 2 
valuable preface, in which the geography of the 
great rivers which flow into the Eastern portion 
of the Bay of Bengal and the Chinese seas 
is exhaustively treated. The journeys of Cooper, 
Margary, and Richthofen, and the explorations of the 
French Government party and of the missionaries, to 
which scarcely sufficient attention is devoted in England, 

* The River of Golden Sand. The Narrative of a Journey theowge 


China and Eastern Thibet to Burma. By CaPpTaAIN WILLIAM 
Git, R.E, (John Murray.) 
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for a due appreciation of Capt. Gill’s efforts. 

latter officer appears to have set about his self- 
imposed task in a straightforward, business-like manner, 
and his narrative is as simple as his preparations were 
practical and to the point. Starting from London in 
July, 1876, he took Berlin on his way, where he consulted 
Baron Richthofen on the subject of China and his pro- 
posed route. No wiser step could have been taken, and 
yet not one in a thousand of travelling Englishmen 
would have thought of it. We are fortunately spared an 
amount of the discomforts and puny adventures of the 
sea passage, and find ourselves landed at Hong Kong in 
very few pages. O si sicomnes/ Continuing his voyage 
to the Peiho, he ascended that river to Pekin, where one 
long and one short excursion were taken, the former 
(which extended over six weeks) taking him into the un- 
known country north of the Great Wall. By this time 
winter was approaching, and Captain Gill returned to 
more genial climes. Hiring a boat he ascended the 
Yang tzu Chiang River with Mr. Baker, who was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Ch’ung-Ch’ing, and whose inte- 
resting report on tea has recently been noticed by more 
than one of our contemporaries. The first part of the 
voyage (as far as the treaty port, Hankow) is dis- 
missed in a few lines, as it was performed on 
board a steamer, and Captain Gill evidently thinks 
that such matters of every-day occurrence as a steam 
voyage of 680 miles up a Chinese river are not worth 
chronicling. ‘Though we regret not to hear more of the 
great city of Nanking and the rich provinces which 
border the great stream, we must confess that Captain 
Gill errs on the right side, and that we are so tired of 
Cook’s tourists, who describe molehills as mountains, 
that we are quite pleased to meet a genuine traveller who 
does not consider the details of a river trip worth writing 
about, even though that trip took place in China. From 
Hankow Mr. Baker and the author hired a local boat, 
by which they sailed, or were towed when the wind was 
not favourable, to Ch’ung Ch’ing, a voyage which 
occupied exactly two months, Here Captain Gill 
remained for some time, and thence proceeded over- 
land to Cheng-tu, where he engaged a_ house, 
and whence he undertook a prolonged excursion 
towards what he terms the Northern Alps, which lasted 
from the end of April to the zoth of June. On this 
* Loop-cast” Captain Gill explored a country absolutely 
unknown to and untrodden by Europeans, and fifteen 
hundred miles from the sea, yet by virtue of the treaties 
and of the extraordinary assistance rendered by the 
natives perfectly safe and accessible. Nothing, in fact, 
will strike the ordinary reader more, accustomed as he 
is to tales of Chinese exclusiveness, hatred of foreigners, 
and jealousy of their movements, than the apparent ease 
with which Captain Gill was able to explore the most 
remote parts of the Empire. In fact his political diffi- 
culties, as distinguished from the inevitable hardships of 
bad roads, mountain districts, and unaccustomed food, 
only appeared to commence where the power of 
the Chinese authorities ceased. So long as they 
were able to protect him, not only did they 
do so, but they treated him with honours which 
his unofficial position, as he repeatedly told them, gave 
him no right to claim. And from this account it would 
appear that neither mandarins nor magistrates had any 
occasion to exert particular pressure on the people in 
order to ensure him a kind reception. He was well 
received almost everywhere ; a good deal stared at, 
indeed, and not always supplied with all the comforts a 
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are here ably summarised, and the ground is thus pre- 





if 


piomearce oa on ae contrary, tah in every possible 
way. After finally leaving the great eo the great 
city of Cheng-tu, Captain Gill. reached the border of 
Thibet over a difficult mountain route, still, reas 
being hospitably received and helped by the people. 
This latter part of the journey was performed in the 
hottest months of the summer: some of it would, indeed, 
have been impossible at any other time; yet travelling 
for weeks with the thermometer varying from go to 100 
degrees was a task which only those gifted with Captain 
Gill’s energy and strength would have cared to under- 
take. It appears that he had intended to penetrate the 
very centre of Thibet, and to cross the whole of the 
Asiatic continent from east to west ; but as the journeys 
briefly described above had already occupied a year, and 
a war with Russia appeared, from the newspapers he 
received, to be imminent, Captain Gill resolved to rejoin 
his corps as soon as possible, and, deflecting his 
course southwards, made for Bhamo on the Irrawadi 
vid Batan and Tali-foo. We can scarcely regret this 
decision, which has caused the most interesting second 
volume to be given to the world. ‘This and a few 
remarks on the first we are compelled to defer for 
another week. 





JAMES’ “ HAWTHORNE.” * 


O include the name of the most distinguished 
American novelist among the series ostensibly 
devoted to English men of letters is a graceful retaliation 
for the various forms of literary piracy that flourish on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Granting that Hawthorne 
should have been written about at all, we may safely say 
that the difficult task of commenting on his delicate and 
fanciful genius could have been entrusted to no abler 
hands than those of Mr. Henry James. He has many 
qualifications, the union of which is perhaps unique, 
which peculiarly fit him for this work ; he is an American 
of genius ; he thoroughly knows that New England in 
which Hawthorne’s character was formed, and the keen 
air of which seems to blow through all his works; and 
he is at the same time thoroughly at home in European 
modes of thought, and thus easily shifting his standpoint 
becomes the best possible exponent for European readers 
of the great Yankee novelist. 

This charming little volume differs to some extent 
from its predecessor: in most of the latter the biographi- 
cal element is predominant, and criticism of the works is 
subsidiary ; in Mr. James’ monograph the reverse holds. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Hawthorne lived the life 
almost of an entire recluse until he was nearly fifty years 
of age; of his impressions in England and Italy, as well 
as of his life at home, he has left the most voluminous 
testimony in the shape of his note-books ; his life was the 
life of a student, and singularly uneventful ; his charac- 
ter was exceptional, not to say eccentric, and in the 
opinion of his gifted wife no one who had not known 
Hawthorne intimately for years could have successfully 
undertaken the task of writing his biography. Never- 
theless, the thing has been attempted, and, as Mr. James 
acknowledges, the “Study of Hawthorne,” written by 
his son-in-law, Mr. Lathrop, has furnished the basis of 
facts without which the volume before us would have been 
impossible. As Mr. James has “the genius of style” 
most readers will probably prefer to read his account to 
Mr. Lathrop’s. The main simple facts of Hawthorne’s 
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worth selling stamps at Rydal, or Burns gauging barrels 
in Dumfries. ‘* Wie witzig ist Gott,” as Heine profanely 
remarked on a similar occasion. But the main staple of 
the book is not biography, as we remarked above, but 
criticism, and that is always acute and sometimes exqul- 
site. The biography has all the sameness of a twice-told 
tale; but Mr. James has ever something new and in- 
teresting to say about Hawthorne’s writings. To review 
a review is a work of supererogation : in this case it would 
be gilding refined gold. We so thoroughly agree with 
most of Mr. James’ remarks that to recapitulate our im- 
pressions of Hawthorne would be only to platitudinally re- 
echo what the gifted writer of the monograph has said 
with terseness and vigour. On two points, however, we 
venture to differ. Mr. James seems to take great pains 
to refute the dictum of a M. Montégut in the Revue de 
deux Mondes, some twenty years ago, that Hawthorne 
was a “ romancier pessimiste” ; he refers to this opinion 
some half-dozen times. To us it seems that the absurd 
accusation was not worth confuting at all, and still less 
repeatedly ; perhaps we may detect in this a slight “note 
of provincialism,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold terms it, a 
provincialism which in this case is Parisian. Mr. James 
is also very anxious to defend the political conduct of his 
hero—a point we imagined had been settled in his favour 
long ago, by Europeans at least. On the whole, how- 
ever, we must express our gratitude for one of the most 
delightful of literary studies. Those who have read 
“Hawthorne ” will appreciate the delicacy and insight of 
Mr. James’ criticism, and those who have the misfortune 
of not being acquainted with “The House of the Seven 
Gables” or “ The Scarlet Letter” will no doubt be 
tempted to peruse the works of one of the most original 
and imaginative writers of fiction in the English lan- 


guage. 


RACE-HORSES.* 


ACES and the animals which compete in them are 

an invention of the fiend to the godly, and below 

the intellectual cognisance of the cultured. The latter 
will, indeed, when the Derby approaches, join in the 
annual sweepstakes by which every Englishman is 
supposed to prove his intense affection for that noble 
animal, the horse, but he has, for the remainder of 
the year, a soul distinctly above horses. It would be 
too bold to assert that he knows not a horse when he 
sees him, for, being a cultured man, his studies have 
enabled him to grasp the anatomy and general features 
of this quadruped. Notwithstanding this general know- 
ledge, however, he certainly does not come under the list 
of those who take a special interest in horses either as 
friends and companions, or as machines for gambling. 
Their friendship he trusts not, having a wholesome fear 
of their heels ; their companionship he desires not, for it 
would scarcely be ssthetic ; and as to gambling in any 
form, except that of shilling whist, it is unworthy of the 
intellectual man. Thus, although in England millions 
are invested in horseflesh, though hundreds of thousands 
gamble on races, and tens of thousands attend the race- 
meetings which continue almost without intermission 
from February to October, while the number of trained 
jockeys and others who live by one horse trying (or not 
naibincsnnmmmactinninieeteen Ean k ee 


* The Race-Horse in Training. By Witu1am Day. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 
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influential if not very numerous, entirely ignores h 


which. affords gratification or bread to so many, 


another section, which, though. much larger, has no pre. 


‘tence to cultivation, turns away its countenance from 


what it considers the contrivance of Beelzebub. As 
long, however, as so many members of the classes who 
hold the government of the country in their hands. are 
either directly or indirectly patrons of the Turf, so long 
will hor se-racing occupy a very different position in the 
catalogue of sports to that taken by badger-baiting, cock- 
fighting, or the prize-+ting. A pursuit which attracts so 
very many, and has become a means of livelihood to a 
large portion of the community, can, even did it not also 
boast of Royal and aristocratic patronage, not be an 
absolutely unimportant one. Though races may be 
nothing but huge gambling machines, though _ the 
betting which is inseparable from them may .be not 
only demoralising but entirely destructive of those 
virtues of thrift and frugality which our legislators and 
teachers desire to encourage, though the atmosphere of 
the race-course may be coarse and thoroughly unzesthetic, 
we have, as reviewers, no right to join either of the two 
classes we have described, and cannot avert our headsin 
horror nor raise our noses heavenwards in cohscious supe. 
riority. Races may be wicked, silly, and mischievous, but ~ 
the y are a great and national institution, of which, possibly, 
we may not be proud, nay, of which we may be ashamed, 
but which exists and thrusts itself into every week of the 
year and into every rank of society, and must, therefore, 
be taken notice of. | 
We have here a volume written by one of the men who 
has himself laboured with considerable success in rearing 
and tr aining and riding race-horses, and whose father and 
grandfather were occupied in the same pursuit, Wood- 
yates is a household word for all who know anything 
about races and for many who do not, and William 
D ay’s name is connected with many of the most success- 
ful coups of recent years. His book at once proves 
th at brilliant success on the turf is not entirely incom- 
patible with literary merit, for though perhaps not a 


model of pure English composition, it is thorough, clear; 


readable, and well-arranged, which is much more than 
can be said of many works whose authors lay claim to — 
the title of Uittérateurs. Asa handbook to the training — 
of the race-horse it must take the highest rank, and as\to 
those who are not especially interested in the minute 
details of work, of trials, or of stable management, there 
is a fund of anecdote which will amuse people who do 
not desire to be instructed. Mr. Day possesses one 
especial merit, which appears on almost every page; he 
has formed the most decided opinions on matters con- 
nect ed with his profession, and gives them to the world 
unhesitatingly. He abhors the whole race of touts and 
turf prophets, and says so in very distinct language; he 
denies to the public the right to dictate to owners as to 
the entering, running, and scratching of horses, and 
claims for the parties principally concerned in the matter 
full liberty to keep the merits of their animals. secret, to 
prevent their plans from becoming known, and to run or 
withdraw their horses as may best suit their own pocket. 
It is natural that with these views the step from secrecy 
to deception is a very short one. Mr. Day think 

most people will agree with him—that if an owner dis- 
covers the horse A to be better than B, he has a_ perfect 
right to keep this knowledge to himself. If the touts and 
prop hets choose to think that B is better than A, and 
the public therefore backs B in preference, this is not 
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advantage of the false intelligence which: has been spread 
grounds, and secretly back A at long prices; nor has the 
general public a right to grumble if at the last moment he 
withdraws B, on whom they have plunged. All this may 
be conceded, though not without certain restrictions. 
But it is clear that the temptation on the owner to go a 
step farther, to spread the false intelligence himself, so as 
to obtain long odds against a horse, is a great one, and 
this appears to Mr. Day occasionally justifiable on. the 
grounds, as it seems to us, that “it serves the public 
right.” That we are not generalising vaguely our readers 
can see for themselves by referring to the naive account 
of the betting on Our Mary Ann (p. 64) ; even we can- 
not help thinking that the practice was at least sharp, 
No doubt it would be of immense advantage not only to 
trainers and owners of race-horses, but to public morality, 
if the whole tribe of touts and turf prophets were swept 
away, together with their reports from training quarters, 
results of trials, andall the rubbish with which column after 
column of our sporting contemporaries are filled. Such a 
consummation would at once destroy half the mischief of 
racing, that of encouraging gambling among thousands 
of young men who not only cannot afford it, but scarcely 
know a horse from a donkey. On this head Mr. Day’s 
remarks and advice are valuable, and are further 
strengthened by his observations on light-weight jockeys, 
whom he would also abolish altogether by raising the 
lowest riding-weight from 5st. 71b.to7 st. The evil 
effect of mere children being put up to ride half-mile 
spurts, the utter impossibility of trusting their hands, 
their seat, or their judgment, and the uncertainty of the 
result, are clearly and forcibly pointed out in Chapters 
XX. and XXI., while the one objection to heavier weights 
and longer courses—that horses would more frequently 
break down—is amply disposed of. It is scarcely, we 
think, quite consistent with this very just view that Mr. 
Day should be so strong an advocate of early trying and 
training, so that according to his advice a foal should be 
put to work almost as soon as he is weaned. Nor will 
the comparison with Arabs, by which he attempts to 
prove that this course is beneficial, hold’ water for a 
moment. He quotes examples showing that an English 
race-horse, put to work as a yearling, can beat an Arab 
over any distance up to twenty miles, although the latter 
is unbroken until his fourth year, and concludes 
that the English horse’s superiority is entirely ow ing to 
his having been put to work so early. This is, of course, 
absurd. The superiority of the English horse in speed 
is owing to his being the descendant of horses which 
have for generations been bred and trained for nothing 
else. Arabs are not able to compete with English 
thoroughbreds over two, or ten, or even twenty miles, and, 
as Mr. Day says, the longer the course the further is 
the Arab beaten. But if the conditions were altered the 
result would be very different. The Arab would thrive 
where our racer would starve. ‘Travelling for weeks in 
the desert, the Arab will amble his fifty and sixty miles a 
day without losing either condition or spirit, though only 
picketed before a tent at night, picking up the scanty herb- 
age he can find, and fed with a handful of “ grain,” or rice- 
husks only. Under such circumstances we venture to 
assert that the little mare Antagonist, who beat the best 
Arab in Egypt over twenty miles, would not be able to 
raise a trot on the fourth day. On this, as on a few 
other points, Mr. Day seems unable to perceive the weak- 
ness of his argument, and the possibility of the question 
having a totally different ‘side, and he is apt, like. 
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many enthusiastic persons, to jump to very hasty conclu- 
sions on totally. insufficient evidence, But on the 
alleged deterioration of the English thoroughbred horse 
he tries to be careful and judicial :— 

“In the comparison of the merits of the horse in the last 
century,” says he, “when but very. brief and imperfect 
erpagnts rete kept a their ae doin witch of the 

orse e present much must ; yet 
these accounts, if studied, afford a mass of inte- 
resting information, and collated give us, if not a 
just estimate of the merits of yet an ximation to 
it little short of the truth itself, and sufficient for the purpose. 
The result of such an on my part has been a 
definite conclusion. I believe our horses are superior in 
speed and endurance to the horses of past times, and, if it 
be an additional advantage, are increased in size. The 
late Admiral Rous, the first great authority that I shall quote, 
says, ‘ There is an ignorant notion abroad that thorough- 
breds have degenerated because so many are broken down 
before they are four years old. It is no wonder if we reflect 
that in these rail times the young horses are destroyed 
by galloping and racing ten months in the year—two-year- 
olds running three and fourtimes inthe week. Itistheoldstory 
of killing the goose with the golden eggs. Otherwise there 
is no deterioration ; on the contrary, the race-horse never was 
so good.’ Every sentiment of the gallant Admiral, as above 
expressed, I fully endorse.” 

Mr. Day then proceeds to bring evidence in favour of 
his opinion, and this appears to him sufficient to convince 
the most sceptical. But the fact is that most of his argu- 
ments are simply worthless. We believe with Mr. Day 
that the race-horse has. not deteriorated, but this is not 
proved by showing that while Bay Jfiddieton, the best 
horse of his year, could give some of the horses in training 
3 st. and a beating, Blwe Gown could give some of Ais 
year 4 st. anda beating. This is, in fact, no argument 
at all; it simply shows that Blue Gown was better, in 
proportion to other horses of his time, than was Bay 
Middleton. 

We have, unfortunately, not space left to quote some 
of Mr. Day’s interesting anecdotes, many of which are 
from his or his father’s personal experiences. As an 
instance, however, ‘of the way in which jockeys were 
formerly remunerated, in contrast to the enormous prices 
now paid for their services, we conclude with the follow- 
ing :— 

“After winning the Two Thousand, the One Thousand, 
and the Newmarket Stakes for the Duke of Grafton, the 
jockey was requested to attend at the lodging of Lord G. 
Fitzroy (the Duke’s brother), who wished to make him a 
present. His lordship, after descanting on the jockey’s vir- 
tues as a man and his ability as a j , concluded a dia- 
tribe (stc) of about half-an-hour’s duration by taking from 
his writing-desk a purse, and saying, ‘In the duke’s n 
and for him, I now present you with two new ae 
notes on the bank of St. Edmunds, and beg you will take 
care of them’” ! 


THE CRIMINAL CODE OF THE JEWS.* 


N this small book, which is a reprint of articles lately 
published in the Pail Mall Gazette, an interesting, 
and in some respects graphic sketch is given of the pro- 
cedure and incidents connected with a criminal trial 
under the Hebrew laws, It would be a mistake to look 
into the 133 small pages which make up the whole 
work for a philosophical inquiry into the principles of 
the Mosaic Code, or of the Talmudic additions to it, as 
compared with other celebrated legal systems of early or 
later times. Perhaps Mr. Benny will at some future 
time undertake the editing of a larger work in which 
this object might be aimed at; but the volume before 
us contains only here and there indications of a careful 
attempt to criticise the Talmudic jurists. 
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It is in the writings and traditions of these jurists—to 
which, rather than to the Mosaic law, Mr. Benny ex- 
pressly professes to direct his attention—that the proce- 
dure, as opposed to the mere detail of injunctions, 1s to 
be found explained and described. The most interesting 
of the chapters is accordingly that in which a trial for a 
capital offence is sketched out. Another instructive 
chapter is concerned with “ the rules of evidence,” which 
were certainly laid down with more than a full considera- 
tion for the rights of the accused. “The primary object 
of the Hebrew judicial system was to render the con- 
viction of an innocent person impossible ;” and to further 
this object obstacles were opposed to a prosecutor which 
must have resulted in the escape of at least nine criminals 
out of every ten. The disqualification of a whole host 
of persons—relations, creditors, enemies, and many 
others—from acting as witnesses; the prohibition of 
all circumstantial evidence, of all speeches for the pro- 
secution, of all suggestions from the “ disciples,” who 
may be described as counsel or amici curia, except 
such as were in favour of the accused—all these were 
privileges accorded to the culprit which might certainly 
save an innocent man from conviction, but would also 
undoubtedly protect as effectually a vast majority of 
the guilty. Another and potent spell working constantly 
in favour of the murderer when brought to justice 
was the practice that each of the twenty-three or more 
judges, when a favourable verdict had not been given, 
was kept without food till the evening of the next day ; 
so that by pronouncing an acquittal the judge would 
save himself by a most easy and comfortable act from 
the prospect of a long and unprofitable fast. 

Regarded from a literary point of view Mr. Benny’s 
small book is clearly and pleasantly written, and will 
attract readers of many different sorts. It would 
perhaps have been more easy to execute the task 
undertaken if the several chapters had been expanded, 
and some of the statements supported by arguments, 
For instance, the assertion that “it was permitted to 
enter a neighbour’s garden, or orchard, or vineyard, 
and eat one’s fill,” is not only opposed to all common- 
sense ideas, but is contradicted by the opinion of the most 
recent and able French writers on the Hebrew law, who 
explain at length how this absurd but prevalent miscon- 
ception (as they deem it) was first propagated and 
believed. It would have been interesting, moreover, 
to have more than two short pages in explanation of 
the /ex falionis, especially as Mr. Benny objects to the 
obvious and literal interpretation of this celebrated 
provision. He is, moreover, even in these two pages 
devoted to this matter, guilty of a serious inconsistency 
in defending retaliation (at page 23) as the only effectual 
remedy for certain violent assaults that “are by no means 
forgotten even now ;” while at page 24 he declares that 
among the Hebrews the necessity for preserving the 
law of retaliation had disappeared long before the 
Talmucic period. These are specimens of some im- 
perfections, rather than faults, detracting from the 
merits of a book which, considering its size, contains 
a large amount of instructive and readable matter ona 
very curious and rather recondite subject. 





AN OLD FAVOURITE IN A NEW DRESS.* 
we ODENSTEDT is an old favourite of mine,” so 

Professor Max Miiller once wrote to the present 
writer; “and I believe he has many admirers in 
tien i ca chante anpintap italian matiamaen 


© Mirza Schaffy, as authorised and approved by the poet. Tran- 
slated by E. D’Esterre. (Karl Gridenee enka) 
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John Bull public has yet to be created” 

It was with the purpose of creating an interest amongst 
this very English public that the above-named translation 
of that wonderful little book, “ Mirza Schaffy,” was 
undertaken. The poet, in’ whose house it was completed, : 
being at present in America, where his poems are anew 
exciting the interest of an English-speaking nation, as 
presented to them in German and English, it is to be 
hoped that readers in England also will be ready to wel- 
come an old favourite in a new dress—“ Mirza Schaffy ” 
in English. 4 

Of the many beautiful songs to “ Zuleikha ” only two 
short ones will be transcribed here. The first is that in 
which the poet describes her beauties with all the elo- 
quence of an Oriental lover :— 

“ Not with the angels in azure skies, 
Not with the roses on earth that rise, 


Nay, not with the light of suns o’erhead, — 
Compare I Zuleikha, mine own sweet maid! 


“ For the bosoms of angels are void of love, 
And roses but rear their thorns above, 
Whilst the sun at night succumbs to shade ; 
Not one of them equals mine own sweet maid ! 


* Far as the universe doth lie, 
Nought like Zuleikha meets mine eye ; ae 
Fair, thornless, surrounded by love’s sweet breathy 
Only herself she likeneth.” “t 


The second is the beautiful little song, * Die helle ze 


sonne leuchtet ” :— te 


Dae 


* Down o’er the vast deep ocean ae 
The sun his beams doth show, See 
Till ev'ry wavelet trembles . 
Beneath their ruddy glow. 


“ How likenest thou those sunbeams 
Upon my songs’ wild sea! 
They glitter all and tremble, 
Reflecting only thee !” 


From the “Songs of Lamentation,” also, only two 
short specimens will be given here. The first is that — 
true and touching little verse :— ; 


“Know ye when grief most sad appears ? 
When silent borne ’midst unseen tears.” 


The second seems the best proof of what has always 
been said, that Germany’s greatest living poet is truly 
religious, notwithstanding much that, to English ears at 
least, sounds scarcely orthodox in his poems :— 


“O’er mountain, sea, and river 
A breath divine doth go, 
Making the ae to quiver, 

Making the heights to glow. 


“ Thro’ it the eagle soareth, 
Whilst peacocks strut the ground ; 
The lark her strains outpoureth 
*Midst many a lesser sound. 


*It breathes on the peacebreakers, 
And folly’s haughty line ; 
But eke on the peacemakers 
It sheds its breath divine. 


“Spring will make good the issue 
Of wintry’s ev’ry pain ; 
Wisdom spins golden tissue 
From Folly’s tangled skein. 


“Then thou no longer vainly 
Brood o’er the Almighty’s will ! 
Think, howe’ er sorrow pain thee, 

Bliss lurketh hidd’n stiil.” 
Here we have true optimism, even in “‘ Songs of Lamen 
tation.” 

From these we pass over to the ‘Songs in Praise of 

Wine and Earthly Bliss.” A quaint Oriental spirit in the 
following makes it interesting :— ved 
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Thus with wine we damp our rosy lips : Ye Sean etn nag aT , 
Wise are we and know that it is good. From him it comes and doth, I wis, 
“As loud billows Se sandy strips,  =s— Return to him who gave it.” 
oe the a ioe draught should cok De ge ie The following poem is full of the same beautiful 
Wise are we an ow tha good. Spirit :— 
ee eee | “ What God us here hath gi 
“ Like a spectre-king that unseen trips Is Time, #6 all | bac: 
From the depths of some far honey’d wood, . What more ordain'd by Heaven, 
Wine should pass the te of our lips : We call Eternity. 
Wise are we and know that it is good.” «455 dias ides Plane * 
e ere 
No less beautiful is that beginning :— Are grief anil bles, 
“ Drink not unthinkingly,  Uste tianlian. 2: — 
Nor yet unfeeling drink ! wd es 
Boast not too vauntingly, Upon that mystic morrow 
Not yet completely sink ! What waiteth—joy or woe? 
“ Where dazzling goblets shine, Myself am free from sorrow 
Heed not the water-ewer ! ilst I this comfort know : 


He is not worthy wine 
Who will not drink it pure !” 


To this section belongs also the merry song commen- 
cing :— =— : 
“ Pshaw! ye fools that talk of pleasure 
Sitting by your goblets bright ! 
He must be a sage can measure 
Wine’s ineffable delight!” .. . 


From the “Songs and Sayings of Wisdom ” two short 
poems must suffice here as specimens :— 


* Deep and sly, 
Beware the eye 
Of greyish dye ! 


“ The brown, less shocking, 
Merry and mocking, 
Also pass by! 


“ Honest and true, 
Seek out the blue ! 


“ But the gleam of a black orb, I rede ye, fly ; 
For dark, e’en like Allah’s ways, is that eye !”. 


The second is one of the many satirical poems :— 


* When with metaphors sweet our poet’s strains 
Are so very redundant, 
We must be pardon’d who say that their brains 
Are not superabundant.” 


The following is one of the songs under the title of 
“ Tiflis ”:— if . 


“ Raise thy tschadra, sweet maid! oh, why still these alarms? 
Conceals then the flow’ret in garden her charms? 
Like yon flow’ret yet surely God made thee on earth, 
Emblem of beauty and gay since thy birth ! 
But not so adorned did he send thee, sweet maid, 
In piteous obscurity lonely to fade ! 


+‘ Raise thy tschadra, sweet maid! teach the world how to 
stare ! 
Let them know that with thee is no maid can compare. 
When thine eyes shall shed fire shall heat e’en the cold, 
While thy lips shall their rosiest smiles slow unfold. 
Let no tschadra then cover thy beauties’ rare light, 
And suffer no veil but the dark veil of night. 


“ Raise thy tschadra, sweet maid! E’en in Stamboul, I 
swear. 

Is no maiden in Padishah’s harem so fair. 

Not one has such eyes that can lower or flash, 

As they gaze ’neath the shadows of silken-spun lash. 


Then no more be afraid! Raise thy tschadra, sweet 
maid ! 
And rejoiced whilst rejoicing emerge from thy shade !” 


Some very beautiful truths are contained in the 
division called “ Faith and Life.” Here we have the 
two characteristic stanzas on the “ Happy Man.” First 
we are told— 

“The happy man is also good, 
Ye need but gaze upon him ; 


For whoso evil doth or would, 
His punishment bears on him. . .” 


“ We shall in Time know gladness, 
If wise in time we be, 
And never then know sadness 
- + Thro’ all Eternity.” 


The “ Mixed Poems and Aphorisms” are again full of 
characteristic pieces, of which a few only can be given 
here :-— 

I. 


“ Who ne’er o’er caution’s narrow bounds did rise, 
And even when his youth is passed away 
Knows nothing he would fain undo, unsay : 
He ne’er was foolish—neither ever wise. 
Il. 
* Who would of all admired be, 
Will find she pleases none ; 
Who would of all desired be, 
Will ne’er be sought by one.” 
A rather severe sermon to young ladies this from the 
merry poet who, in another song, maintains— 
“ A maid that cannot clothe her, 
Howe’er her charms . 
May know each bard will leathe her, 
Whatever be his age!” 


The famous “Frauensinn ist wohl zu beugen” is also 
one of this section :— 
“ Woman’s will bears contradiction, . 
if a man ye be and ware— 
But she won’t endure conviction : 
Logic women cannot bear. 
For them only three conclusions : 
Kisses, tears, and love-effusions.” 
Finally, the last but one poem in the book is especially 
interesting as the creed of a true poet. In English it 
runs as follows :— 
* In early days methought that all must last, 
Then I beheld all changing, dying, fleeting ; 
But though my soul now grieves for much that’s past, 
And changeful fortune set my heart oft beating, | 
1 yet believe in mind that all will last, 
Because the old in new I still am meeting.” 
But it is impossible to convey any adequate idea of 
“‘ Mirza Schaffy” in mere extracts. It is to be hoped, | 
therefore, that the entire work as translated into English | 
may meet a welcome from the English public, which it 
should not fail to do, as “Mirza Schaffy” is no dis- 
tinctly German work beyond the language in which it is 
clothed. 
Heine’s love songs, beautiful as they are, will ever 
remain German, into whatever language they may be 
translated. Scheffel’s “Gaudeamus,” as a specimen of 
high-class drinking songs, will ever remain German in 
whatever language it may appear. But Bodenstedt’s 
love and drinking songs are no more distinctly German 
than are the love and drinking songs of Thomas Moore 1 
distinctly Irish; and his ‘ Wisdom,” as conveyed -in 
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‘ing only the most. 

However, as a descript 
general outline of Indian life, the book is not. 
doubtless amuse those who have not seen the real thing for 





words in Germany, has nothing distinctly German in it, 
but is as suited to Englishmen as any other men. 





FICTION. 


Greene Ferne Farm, By Richard Jeffries. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—“Greene Ferne Farm” differs in some essential 
particulars from the ordinary novels of the day. In the first 
place it is in one volume, and in the second its powers are 
expended rather on the scenic setting than on the figures in 
the foreground. The incidents are few, and, we might add, 
unlikely, and the character-sketching of the slightest, and 
yet we feel sure that it is a book which may be read both 
with pleasure and with interest. The descriptions of country 
life are as delightful as the transcriptions of country talk ; 
whilst some chapters, notably those which treat us to the 
haymaking and the nutting excursions, and an expedition 
“ on the hills,” are evident jottings from the personal expe- 
rience of a patient and an observant lover of Nature. 
Although we have the ordinary incident of the curtain de- 
scending on a double marriage, the whole story nevertheless 
reads less like an ordinary novel than a bucolic idyll. Con- 
sidered in that light, it comes with a certain welcome sense 
of freshness to the jaded appetites of novel-tasters, and it 
will, if we mistake not, receive from them a due share of 
appreciation. 

A Sylvan Queen. By the Author of “ Rachel’s Secret.’ 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—A very charming novel. The 
dominion over which a Sylvan Queen holds gentle sway 
is that which Mr. Ruskin has told us should be every 
woman’s heritage by right divine, and the records of the 
realm, and the details of the royalty of this especial queen 
make most pleasant reading. The first subject is a hero 
with whom we have almost fallen in love ourselves, so de- 
lightful a change is it nowadays to meet with a lover in print 
whose chief elements of attraction are neither his “long lithe 
limbs,” nor his tendency to fall in love with his neighbour’s 
wife. Hugh Beverley is a hero of a less conventional and, 
we are optimist enough to believe, of a truer type. He is a 
clever, manly fellow, with a pleasant, undemonstrative fashion 
of “ treading underfoot his meaner self, and in small things 
as in great setting by constant habitude that which was 
highest in its nature highest also in his life” (iii., p. 94). 
This Hugh and his “love Marjory” givethe high lights to the 
picture, but the necessary artistic shadows are not wanting 
to complete it. As the author writes, “ Life has its mysteries 
of sorrow as well as its mysteries of sin,” and in the pathetic 
sketch of Madge Brown, the keeper’s daughter, whose sad 
fortunes are woven into the tale, this suggestive chord is 
tenderly and skilfully touched. There is humour, too, and 
of no mean order, in the slighter studies of Joshua Duffill, 
the packman, and Mrs. Boynton, the buxom landlady of the 
Danvers Arms. Indeed, in some of this lady’s opinions, and 
in her energetic modes of expressing them, we seem to catch 
an echo of a not unworthy relation of Mrs. Poyser. The 
story is altogether so pretty and so picturesque that we will 
not attempt to spoil it by giving a bald outline of the plot. 
We can best do our duty to our readers by heartily recom- 
mending them to include “A Sylvan Queen” in their next 
list for Mudie. 

A Year in Peshawur. L. R. Trevelyan. One vol. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) —The author, or authoress rather, in the pre- 
face informs us that it has been her “studious care that her 
fictitious characters shall be typical, and in no case to risk 
offence by drawing from life.” In these few words can be 
read the sum-total of her book. Had she, at the risk of 
“ offence,” drawn more from life it would have been far 
better, for as it is her “typical” characters are puppets who 
act in a most astonishing manner, and do such deeds as make 
the reader wonder what sort of people or things they are 
meant to typify. Added to this both style and grammar are 
at fault, and the hunt after missing verbs, however exciting 
it may be, is apt after a time to pall. Like most books on 
India, there are numerous Hindostani sentences interspersed 
here and there, and generally of the colloquial order, display- 
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themselves ; with this exception it is of little value, and the 
interest of the story is lost in its utter impossibilty. 

Akbar. An Eastern Romance. By Dr. Van Limburg 
Brouwer. With Introduction by Clements Markham. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—£dna, a Tale of the Babylonish Captivity. 
By Julian St. Clare. (Charing Cross Publishing Company.) 
—We have coupled these two books together because, in 
spite of their wide diversity of subject, there is an obvious 
link of connection between them. Both are examples of the 
style of romance which seeks times and manners as remote 
as possible from those of the reader, and relies principally, 
if not wholly, on this remoteness for its interest. “Akbar” 
is the work of a Dutch savant since deceased, and its 
adherence in the main to history is vouched for by Mr, 
Clements Markham, a competent authority. “ Edna,” as the 
statement “third edition” shows, has already profited by 
the advantage still in England possessed by almost any work 
of even decent literary merit which deals with a Biblical 
subject, and can thus escape in a serious family the obloquy 
attaching to a profane novel. Such perusal as we have given 
to the two books enables us to speak pretty favourably of 
both after their kind, which is not, let it be remembered, a 
very exalted kind, or one in which great success is possible, 
except to writers. of very unusual genius. In respect of local - 
colour and painting of manners the Indian novel has 
naturally the advantage, first because of the greater 
accessibility of the facts; and secondly because its aythor 
was professedly an expert in those facts. - “ Edna,” on the 
other hand, relies more on the ordinary sources of romantic 
interest, and in this respect deserves to be better spoken of. 
Both appeal rather to the class which likes to think that it 
is mingling some sort of instruction with its amusement, than 
to lovers of amusement, or we may add lovers of literature 
pure and simple. 


The Weird Sisters. Three vols. R. Dowling. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The author of the “ Mystery of Killard” has 
again shown his great descriptive powers and the forcible 
style peculiar almost to himself. So realistic is everything 
that as one reads one loses sight of the unpleasantness of 
the story in admiration at the graphic picture placed before 
us, yet one closes the book with regret that talent such as Mr. 
Dowling possesses should have been brought to bear on such 
unsatisfactory material. For there is no denying that the 
plot of “The Weird Sisters” is as unsatisfactory and as 
unpleasant as could well be imagined. It is nothing more 
than the biography of a double-dyed villain, who under the 
garb of respectability commits every crime in his power not 
excepting murder. In the first chapter we are introduced to 
a Mr. Grey—“ Wat,” as he is familiarly termed by his friends. 
He is a local celebrity, the rich banker of a country town, and 
the leading spirit of the place. His wife has unfortunately 
conceived an affection for the bottle, and consequently does 
not see much society. Of course, this highly-respected 
member of the community, Mr. Grey, is pitied, flattered, 
and made up to. Everyone trusts him and his bank 
with their all, deeming the Daneford establishment 
as safe as the great one in London—the Bank of Eng: 
land. Among other confiding individuals is a certain 
Sir Alexander Midharst, who entrusts all his own money 
and some fifty thousand pounds which belongs to his 
daughter Maud. This latter sum is invested in Consols, and 


lodged with “Wat Grey” for security. During a time of — 


commercial depression Mr. Grey sells out unauthorised and 
spends the whole of the money. No sooner has he done 
this than Sir Alexander Midharst is taken ill, and after 
accusing Grey of embezzlement sinks into unconsciousness. 
Detection seems imminent, and there is no way out of it 
but a marriage with Maud, the daughter. But then Grey is 
married already. Well, he first of all puts brandy in his wife’s 
way, evidently hoping that she may drink herself to death ; 
and this bottle of brandy és indirectly the cause of her death, 
for when a steam ferry-boat, on which she was supposed to 
be, blew up, everybody imagined she had perished with the 
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all will believe she has been drowned, he smothers 

hiding the body in an old tank, arrays himself in customai 
black. He then tries to marry Maud Midharst, but is foiled by 
the new baronet, Sir William, who marries her instead. The 
banker then confesses all except the murder, and Sir 
William does not prosecute (which we must confess seems 
inexplicable). Grey then goes to his home, and, having 
saturated everything with turpentine, sets fire to it, meaning 
to escape to France with twenty thousand pounds and start 
afresh. But he loses his head, and, getting on the roof to see 
the fire consume the remains of his murdered wife, perishes 
before he can be rescued. Such is the brief outline of “ The 
Weird Sisters,” and, as we have before said, if it were not 
for the power displayed the book would be most unpleasant. 
As it is, it must be looked upon more as a piece of forcible pen- 
manship than anything else, and not likely to please any save 
of the most morbid tastes. Mr. Dowling gave us a charm- 
ing book in his “ Mystery of Killard.” But though his skill 
is equally apparent, his present effort is vastly inferior, in 
that the plot is meagre and more fitted for a criminal 
calendar. Our daily newspapers afford us ample details of 
murder and theft without importing those subjects into 
novels or works of fiction intended to interest and amuse. 


George Rayner. A story by Leon Brook. Two vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—We have tried to read this book many 
times, and have on each occasion been forced to lay it down 
again and wonder what peculiar interest the author imagined 
could be found in the descriptions of the absurd and over- 
wrought jealousy of a professor of music, and of the most 
unlikely and equally absurd passion of a young girl for her 
music master (this same professor). Sickly sentiment, a 
thorough want of knowledge of the ordinary ways of what is 
known as “good society,” and a straining after effect by the 
introduction of impossible, or at all events most improbable, 
situations, stamp the book as one of the most uninteresting 
it has ever been our fate to wade through. For those who 
wish to know more we must refer them to “George Rayner,” 
for ourselves we have had enough and to spare. 


A Son of Sweden, from the German.of C. F. van der 
Velde. By Christina Tyrrell. 2 vols. (Remington and Co.) 
—A spirited translation of a charming and original story. 
As a relief from the conventional love tales of modern 
fiction, this “tale of the last century” will be heartily 
welcomed by the large class of readers who sigh, and so 
often sigh in vain, for green, untrodden ways in the beaten 
track they tread. It is in some sort an historical novel, since 
the interest centred round the tragic fate of the brave and 
ill-starred Charles XII. of Sweden, and affords incidentally a 
very vivid picture of the social and political life of that troubled 
time. The course of true love runs unevenly enough, and 
the obstacles are of an altogether unusual kind. Perhaps 
the most welcome contrast to the smooth prettiness and the 
more or less unpleasing monotony of the every day novel, is 
the hero himself, who is at one and the same time a most 
thorough man and a most perfect lover, a combination as 
rare as it is delightful. 

Dickens's Dictionary of Continental Railways. (Charles 

Dickens, Office of A// the Year Round.)—We have been 
casting about for an appropriate place in our columns for a 
brief notice of this little book, and have at last concluded 
that its right position is under the heading of “ Fiction.” For 
although it contains some facts, they are such as might well 
be found in a novel, and most of the information given is as 
accurate as that contained in the many volumes on the 
shelves of a circulating library. We can only qualify as 
fictitious the lists of hotels given, for instance, that for Berlin, 
which mentions the Hotel Royal as first and Metropole as 
second, while the gigantic “ Kaiserhof” is entirely omitted ! 
Still more romantic is the Vienna list, in which the Hotel 
Britannia is included, this establishment having been closed 
no less than six years ago, while the “ Golden Lamb,” in the 
Leopoldstadt, which ranks immediately after, if not before 
the Grand Hotel, is not considered worthy of Mr. Dickens’s 
notice. It would be a waste of good printers’ ink to say 
more of this wretched publication. 
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Thanks to their varied: and united efforts, these inalienable 
and hereditary possessions of the defunct “Lady Ann” 
become at last clearly recognisable all round. Some uncon- 
scious elements of confusion are added to the complications 
by an extraorcinary habit on the part of the author of sud- 
denly leaping over long intervals of time with the simple 
explanation, “Years passed on!” or “A few years had 
passed.” It is certainly bewildering to the ordinary brain to 
find a whole new generation crop up in the course of a page 
or two ; to say the least, it is perplexing to leave a young 
hero of the age of seven at his mother’s knee in one chapter, 
and to light on him in the next grown up and making a pro- 
posal of marriage, or to watch a small girl as promptly 
develop, without either wooing or wedding, into the mother 
ofa large family. It is a kangaroo style of writing which ex- 
perience ir the trained and domesticated class of novels, so 
to speak, hardly fits one to appreciate. The effect, alto- 
gether, is like nothing so much as the bald reading of the 
three first lists of announcements in the Zimes, with a 
glance now and then at the agony column by way of 
attempted elucidation. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


The Nineteenth Century for this month brings such a 
galaxy of excellent articles that it would be almost invidious 
to discriminate. Ireland is a burning question just now, and 
perhaps the two articles devoted to Hibernian affairs will 
attract the greatest amount of public attention. The first is 
a very able essay, by Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., entitled 
“The Common Sense of Home Rule.” In it he contends 
that Ireland is only the advanced guard of a movement, 
which will sooner or latter spread to other dependencies, for 
a thorough reorganisation of the Empire. Thoughtful 
politicians of all schools will, we imagine, agree with Mr. 
McCarthy that the Imperial Parliament is overburdened 
with responsibilities. The work it has set itself to do is 
beyond its capacity, and the attempt to do some of this 
work, which might safely be left to local bodies—English, 
Scotch, Irish, or Welsh, perhaps more effectually obstructs 
important public business than even professional Obstruc- 
tionists can ever hope to do, So far we go with Mr. 
McCarthy ; but in contending for the establishment of a 
body in Dublin which shall not be the old Irish Parliament, 
yet more than a mere local board, Mr. McCarthy seems to 
us to overlook the inherent tendency of all legislative 
assemblies to strive after supreme power. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that a new Irish Parliament would bea 
very different thing from the old Houses that met on 
Stephen’s Green in the last century. The old body was a 
narrow Protestant oligarchy, and, if we except the Turkish 
and a possible Russian Parliament, the most corrupt 
Assembly known to European history ; but it was loyal to 
Britain. What is certain is that a new Assembly would be 
very different, and its action might lead ultimately not to the 
object for which Mr. McCarthy contends —“ reorganisation,” 
but dismemberment of the Empire. The other article, by 
Mr. Peter Fitzgerald, the “ Knight of Kerry,” is a reply to 
Mr. O’Connor Power’s recent attack on the Irish landlords 
in the same Review. Mr. Fitzgerald seems to us to com- 
pletely prove his point, viz., that the distress in Ireland has 
been considerably exaggerated, and it is noteworthy that 
one of the districts in which squalid misery and abject degra- 
dation are most predominant is one in which for more than 
a century the “tyrannical Jandlord” has been unknown, and the 
sovereign remedy of the Home Rulers—a peasant proprietary 
—has been established. We have not space to do more than 
glance at the other articles in the number. Among them is one 
on “England as a Naval Power,” by Sir Spencer Robinson, 
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than whom no one is entitled to speak with greater authority. 
The purport is to make one feel anxious for the supremacy 
of our maritime power. Lord Melgund, in reply to Mr. 
Forbes, discusses the question whether the presence of an 
irresponsible st with an army in the field is likely to 
diminish the efficiency of that army. Of course the answer 
is “Yes,” and the arguments are advanced, though 
vigorously, with temperance. Dr. Charles Mackay has 
an interesting parallel between Burns and Béranger ; and 
Mr. C. Kegan Paul advocates a use for the City churches 
which we should like to see carried out. Briefly put, the 
suggestion is this : to have short afternoon services where busy 
men might gather rest and strengthening. The Bishop of 
Carlisle contributes an acute and eloquent essay on “God 
and Nature,” from which we cannot refrain from quoting 
one short sentence, as it speaks volumes: “That there is 
such a thing as atheism, and that the atheistic condition of 
mind may be not only a very miserable but also a very 
immoral one, I would not veni/ure to deny.” We must con- 
clude our notice by mentioning that Mr. James Payn’s 
sparkling article on “Sham Admiration in Literature” 
must warm every honest man’s heart, certainly a reviewer's. 
The opening article in the Fortnightly is one by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold on “Copyright” in so far as it relates to 
books. The writer attacks the artificial system of our book 
trade by which a novel, for instance, of George Eliot’s is 
brought out at a guinea and a-half, while one of Geor;, * Sand’s 
can be got in Paris for about three shillings. Mr. Arnold 
advocates the late M. Michel Lévy’s excellent doctrine, and 
which paid him too, that “ cheap books are a necessity, and 
a necessity which need bring, moreover, no loss to either 
authors or publishers.” Lord Houghton, who is an excellent 
specimen of what is perhaps one of the most charming pro- 
ducts of civilisation, a man of letters, who is also a man of 
the world, writes a “ social monograph” on the late Bishop 
Wilberforce, in which, beside much pleasant anecdote, will 
be found a terse account, with much judicious comment, 
welcome to many readers, of the wearisome theological con- 
troversies within the Church of England for the last fifty 
years. Mr. Statham has an interesting essay on Beethoven, 
and there is the second instalment of Mr. Pater’s delightful 
study on the beginnings of Greek sculpture. Mr. O’Connor 
Power has a rather violent article on the Irish in England, 
interesting enough in itself, but not likely to promote peace 
and goodwill just at present. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
writes in his well-known style about the alleged cruelties in 
Afghanistan. 


The Contemporary is on the whole rather heavy this 
month. The opening article is on the well-worn subject of 
“Turkish Maladministration.” Mr. Walter Cassells con- 
tends for triennial Parliaments from an historical point of 
view. Among the most interesting articles is one by Professor 
von Schulte, on “Bureaucracy and its Operation in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary,” which contains many statistics that 
will be interesting to English readers ; we do not agree 
with Herr von Schulte in all the statements he advances, 
but his afer¢u will no doubt prove instructive and amusing 
to the majority of the public. Mr. Roper Lethbridge con- 
tributes an historical sketch of the “Vernacular Press of 
India,” a subject on which the writer is well qualified to 
speak, as he was for many years the editor of the Calcutta 
Review, and brought into intimate relation with the whole 
Indian Press, British and native, on entirely unofficial 
ground. Mr. Lethbridge gives a sketch of the native 
press from its origin in 1822, and its relations with the Indian 
Government down to 1878, and it is noteworthy that he 
thinks that the policy of the Government has been to 
restrain the mischievous and the reckless by preventive 
rather than punitive legislation. The Duke of Argyll has 
a fierce party attack on the Ministry and the Afghan 
Question. 


In Fraser's Mr. J. C. McCoan discusses from an Irish 
point of view the question of “Irish Land Reform.” The 
ultimate article is political as usual, and prophesies a 
Liberal majority at the General Election. Dr. Burton’s 
“Reign of Queen Anne” is ably reviewed, and Miss M. 
Betham Edwards has a lively sketch of Dijon. Professor 
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famous book, “ Russia Before and After the War.” 
also an ill-natured article on “ Thomas Henry. Buckle,” a 
person unknown to us, but, wre hind on perutel, tahdahed ae’ 
Henry Thomas Buckle, the well-known author of the 
“ History of Civilisation.” Personal spite is ill-disguised by 
a, in Fraser’s, unusual anonymity. 

The gem of Blackwood's is a most amusing political squib; 
ostensibly by an American statesman, on “ Irish Atrocities.” 
More serious and permanently valuable is the interesting 
account given by Lieutenant Palander of the recent Swedish 
North-East Passage. 
Queensland” is very lively. “ Metternich’s Memoirs” are 
acutely reviewed, and the political article on the “ Opening 
of Parliament” will, no doubt, warm the Tory heart. 

In the Cornhil/ the sources from which Shakespeare 
derived, or is supposed to have derived, the story of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” are put together with much 
insight by Mr. James Spedding. A striking feature is 
“ Visions,” translated from the Russian of Tourgeneff, and 
which might have been written by Edgar Poe. In the 
“ Philosophy of Drawing-Rooms ” useful hints on furnishing, 
&c., are given, and young couples will be glad to hear that a 
room can be artistically decked out without being situated 
in Grosvenor Square. “ Mademoiselle de Mersac” is con- 
cluded. 

The most notable things in Macmil/an’s, besides the c con- 
tinuation of Mrs. Oliphant’s serial, are some graceful verses, 
although in a rather difficult metre, by the Dean of West- 
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minster, and an article on “ Catholic Education in England,” — 


by M. Laing Meason. 

The Gentleman's is varied and interesting. Mr. F rancile 
lon’s “Queen Cophetua” is continued. Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son reprints the substance of a lecture delivered at the Con- 
ference on Education, entitled “ Health through Education.” 
The Member for the Chiltern Hundreds has a clever ima- 
ginary debate of recently deceased Members of the House 
of Commons. The table-talk is above the average. | 

The mainstay of Belgravia is Mr. James Payn’s “ Con- 
fidential Agent.” Mr. Justin H. McCarthy’s “ How Jack 
Harris became an A-sthetic” is also good. The illustrations 
are, as usual, capital. ; 

Besides the serials in Temple Bar—“ Adam and Eve” and 
“ The Rebel of the Family ”—there is plenty of amusing and 


instructive reading in the shape of “ Dofia Perfecta: a_ 


Spanish Novel,” and “A Peculiar Position.” The biographi- 
cal feature is represented by articles on the lives of Martin 
Sherlock and on Henri Regnault. 

The North American Review contains an article by 


Cardinal Manning on “The Catholic Church and Modern — 


Society.” English readers will note with interest Mr. G. A. 
Sala’s sketch, “ Now and Then in America,” and Admiral 
Ammen’s paper attacking M. de Lessep’s Panama Canal 
project. 

The most interesting contribution to Minerva—a new 
monthly review published simultaneously in Italy and 


England—is Dr. Waldstein’s essay on “ Specialisation a. 


Morbid Tendency of our Time.” Mrs. E. Lynn Linton has 
a lively article on “ Our London Districts.” 

Received :—Social Notes, Magazine of Art, Sunday 
Magazine, Tinsley’s, Good Words, Argosy, Theatre, Time, 
Once a Week, The American Art Review, The South 
Kensington Museum, and Men of Mark—all of which space 
prevents our noticing at more adequate length. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


a es 


T the Institution of Civil Engineers, on Tuesday, March 
oth, at eight p.m., a paper will be read by H. E. Jones, 
M. Inst. C.E., on “ The Purification of Gas.” 


MR. GRANT DurFF’s reply at Northallerton to Mr. Joseph 
Cowen’s speech on foreign policy is to be published, like it, 
in a cheap form. 


The instalment of “ Bush-Life in. 
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In the London correspondence of a provincial paper which 
has an exceptionally high character for credibility in that 
department, it is stated that. the much-talked-of. Liberal 
weekly journal will be started after the General Election, and 
that its leading promoter is an Edinburgh publisher of “Whig 
Democratic” opinions, who is about to retire from business. 


ANOTHER poem by a Royal author. The King of Sweden 
has just published in the official Swedish Gazette a poetic 
rendering of the legend of “ Lohengrin.” 


THE Russian literary notes this week are as follows :— 
The “Duke’s Children,” by Anthony Trollope, is being 
translated into the Russian language. The popular Russian 
author Tourgénieff, who returned to St. Petersburg from 
abroad a few days ago, is confined to his room with a 
sprained ankle, the result of a fall down the stairs of his new 
residence. An important work has appeared at Moscow in 
the shape of a bulky volume, entitled “The Relations of 
Protestantism with Russia in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” by Ivan Sokoloff. The third volume of Prejeval- 
sky’s travels in Mongolia is being edited by the Academician 
Maximovitch, and will be shortly published at St. Petersburg. 
The first two volumes were issued some years ago, and were 
subsequently translated into English. The work of compiling 
the history of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 
interrupted by the death of Professor Pekarsky, is being 
taken in hand by Professor Soukhomlinoff. Two huge folio 
volumes, extensively illustrated, are being prepared by Captain 
Tudors, of the Russian Dragoons, and will embody a 
narrative of the operations of the Russian cavalry in the 
Balkans. Professor Yoshkevitch is compiling a dictionary 
of the Lithuanian language for the use of the Russians. 


THE author of the forthcoming manual of the Disesta- 
blishment question in Scotland, which is to be essentially of 
a political character, and which is ready for the press, has 
postponed its publication till after the General Election, 
owing to “the secondary position the question has now 
assumed.” 


THE latest addition to Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co.’s 
“* New Plutarch : Lives of Men and Wcmen of Action,” is 
“ Joan of Arc,” by Janet Pinkey. 


GENERAL SHERIDAN, the hero of the celebrated “ Ride,” 
is about to accompany General Grant on his tour through 
Old Mexico. 


A GLASGOW publisher promises “ Confessions of a London 
Correspondent by a Successful One.” The title is ominous. 
Are all the gentlemen belonging to this order not so vera- 
cious as they are generally understood to be? But in that 
case such a book shou'd be styled “ New Work of Fiction 
by an Old Hand.” 


THE rumour was afloat in the United States last month 
that Sir William and Lady Harcourt were preparing a life of 
Mr. Motley. The truth of the report has already been 
denied. 


THE Czar is in the habit of driving daily from the Winter 
Palace to the fortress, in the church of which all the 
members of the Imperial family since Peter the Great are 
interred ; it happens, however, that the roads leading there 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition ; this circumstance 
struck an aged relative of the Czar, who determined to cause 
the Monarch an agreeable surprise by having the path put 
into reputable condition. Judge of his surprise when the 
way having been prepared his Majesty received through the 
coachman an anonymous letter warning him against taking 
that particular route. The Czar glanced for a moment at the 
n6te, and smilingly exclaimed, Why that’s ——’s writing, 
naming a junior member of the Imperial family. The 
surmise was correct, but whether H.I.H. was blown up for 
his untimely joke or not, history is silent. 


Mr. HALLIDAY’s version of David Copperfield’s “ Little 
Emly” is now being successfully played at the National 
Standard Theatre, where it is capitally put upon the stage, 
and on the whole, well act:d. Mr. Charles Collette plays 





Micawber withmuch vigour and abundant humour, and the 
eccentricities of the immortal father of the famous twins, as 
interpreted. by this clever comedian provoked roars of 
laughter. Another noteworthy feature of the representation 
is the Peggotty of Mr. McIntyre. He played the part with 
genuine and unforced pathos, and showed at times consider- 
able power, indeed, a more creditable rendering of the 
character has seldom been witnessed. The remaining parts 
were well sustained, and the drama pleased a large 
audience. 


ON Tuesday last was opened in Paris the second annual 
exhibition of French water colours. Several of the works 
exhibited have great artistic merit. A picture of Vibert 
called “Les Couvreurs” is much remarked. Also a paint- 
ing by Edward Detaille, representing the “ Scotch Guards” 
at the moment when the band is playing in the interior of 
the Tower. The different types of British soldiers are 
sketched with a precision and accuracy surprising in a 
foreigner. 


LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL is understood to be 
the author of a pamphlet—“ Mr. Gladstone and Mid- Lothian ; 
a Letter to Lord Rosebery bya Scottish Liberal,” which has 
made a considerable noise on the other side of the Border. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Few Lvrics.— By an Amateur. a - Keone, Fem eed C 
fas Wass earbgiee "iat “Gouna 
"s 3 a 
eat Meeks ad 2 vols. §. Tin-ley and Co. 


si Gadibcns Railways No. i. March, 1885. Office of 
‘All the Year Round. 
i J. W.—Voluntaries arranged for the Harmonium. Novello, Ewer, 


and Co. 
Fanen Ses we, Desi —By A. B_B W. S, Tinsley and Co. 
Georgehill, Roland.—Voices in Solitude. rs¢ Series. S. Tins'ey and Co. 
L'Art. No. 270. 29 Fevrier, 188. J. Rouam, Editeur, 134, New Bond 
Monmou A Drama. C. Kegan ‘aul and Co, 
ortimer-Granville, J.—The Secret of a Good Memory. ae wae 
Prior, James.—Three Shots from a Pop-Gun. and Co 
+ ae. ae v8 Pleasuré os Profit. oe Section : fs a 
a earing. Section : The Drainage of Land, Irrigation, an. 
—, Pe 3 Section.— Root Growing and the Cultivation of H 
and Hall. 
Stainer, John, } Mus. Dean tees Music of the B ble, Novello, Ewer, and Co., 
and Cassell, Petter, — To 
The sonatas Art Review, eee Sea on, Sampson Low and Co. 
The Sguth Kensington. Examp cahaail Aor to le Dhnseaee. No. I. 
Tyrwhi t, The Rev. R. St ohn. ¢- egh Heron, Ch. Ch. An Oxford Novel. 
Strahan and Co., 
Wainewright, Thomas Griffiths.—Fssays and Criticisms. Collected by W. 


Haz'itt. Reeves and Turner. 
Wage, Sie Richard,—Beethoven. Translated by Edward Dannreuther. William 


Ward, Robert.—The Constitution of the Earth. George Bell and Sons. . 
Wilton, L. E.—Mary Browne. 3 vuls. Smith, Elder, and Cc. 


FRENCH PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAST MONTH. 
io Aicard.—Miette et Noré. Canipaalas. 
— Fleurs flétries. 


sounaes 
Prosper Blanchemain — Ed. eee 
Mil'evoye.—(Euvres complétes. A. Quan 
—Les Amours, stbine nouns Ge 4. le Comte Séguier. A Quintin. 
Hi: Tory. 
Discours iamentaires de M. Thiers. Troisitm: parte. Calmain ‘a 
Oe retentive. Tomes If. Edition nouvelle. Hachette. 
Armand Baschet.—Mémoire d’Armand du Plessis de Richelieu. Pion. 
. Bourelli.—La Maréchal Fabert. Didier. 
ean Chapelain.—Lettres. 1632-1640. Didot, 
Fiction. 
Albert Delpit.—Le Mariage d’Odette. Pilon. 
Victor Cherbuliez —Amours iles. Hachette. 
—Le Grandgére Lebigre. Hetze’. 
oe oe Montépin.—Les Filet = ee oe ae 
Fortuné du are es de Marie Rose. 
Assolant.— Dentu. 


Etienne Enault. — Dine Kerdoval. Dentu. 
Elie Berthet.—La Fontaine de la fidéi té. Dentu. 
Robert. Plon. 


A. gS ee Lieutenant 

Saint-Maxent.—La Caleuse. . 

M ic Charot.—La Berger. D.ntu. 
me. Suzanne Hecker.— Eva. pee 


.—La Femme qui Dentu. 
eee Amic.—Madame de Karne!, Paul Olleadorf.. 


Paul Alexis. —La Fin de 
Alexis Bouvier. —Malheur aux pauvres ! ie Rouff. 


Mille. Zénaide Fleuriot.—La Rustaud:- Victor Palmé. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


Paul Feval.—Pas de Divorce. V. Palmé. 
os Riten.- cobndisontabitid et Divorce. Dents. 


des Isizanesr. Dentu 
Se Tis NT ia scale de Pierre Faifeu., Librairie des Bibtiophilg. 
cane fideo —L’Esprit de temps jadis. Ed. Rouveyr 
iden Age Ferre le Candies, Yael Ollebder®. 
ssi av —Hamlet, traduction nouvelle par M. Reinach. Hachette. 
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THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


Portraits of Eminent Literary and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN are now published weekly in the EXAMINER, on tinted 

per, and are accompanied by full BiButoGRAPH ICAL 

OTICES, 

The following Portraits have already appeared, and the 
papers containing them will be forwarded on receipt of 
P.0.0. for 9s. Od. :— 


x. Professor DARWIN. 
a. ALFRED TEN Ol 





t. Professor HUXLEY. 
ta GEORGE MACDONALD. 


HOMAS CARLYL Footemar 
: { Brofewor RU SKIN. 3. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
eee TYNDALL. LEY. 


1s. DEAN PAS 

i. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

17. Mr. J. ONY SROLLO PE. 

18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 

19. res, of ane K.G. 
A. C. SWINBUR 

= —. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


g Brel CHARLES READE. 
essor MAX MULLER. 
i ae Mr. ‘ROBERT wreuinine 


9. ~~ Ayaan DO ARLES J. 


10, MATTHEW ‘ARNOLD, M.A., 
D.C.L., 


Special India proofs before letters can be obtained on 
application at the office. Price 10s. 6d. each, including 
notice. 

The EXaMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 28s. 6d.; six months, 14s. 34.; 
three months, 7s. 2d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :-— 








Back page ...... ..» £9 0 ©| Page facing matter £9 0 © 
Inside page......... 80 o| Half puge ......... 400 
Quarter page...... 20 0| Per inch singk al. 08 0 





Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 

Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 

The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 

Newsagents willing to exhibit a Plate of “THE 
EXAMINER,” can be supplied with a frame made for that 
purpose, on application to the Office, 136, Strand, IV.C. 


r. & G. OOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Light, 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Mintons and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Mannfactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford St., W. 


BIT V7: TS Se. 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS, for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Teck. 
‘* White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec, 6, 1879. 

“Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck.... that as 
opportunities offer he will not fail to a pele. ps house, being thoroughly 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water the Bilin Digestive Pastils. 
—I have, &c., “ Ricwarp J. G. FREESORN.” ™ 

Prices ; 100 Pints, 40s. ; 50 Quarts, 2 Pastils in 1s, and boxes.— Bilin 
Water Depot, 27, King 8 Sereet, So, Cheneeides 7 a 

Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, 10s. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. ene elsewhere as the “ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated of Pertmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for traveliing, post free. 
820, HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


Just Published, Price One Shilling, reson D 
Part I. of a Revised Edition of 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour Through Creation. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A, F,R.G.S. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood 
To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, LONDON and EDINBURGH ; 
and all Booksellers. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 246, 


For MARCH. Price 1s. 
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ON one ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN 
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STANZAS ON SHELLEY. H. Mvers. 

bates 2 DID EDWARD THE SECOND DIE? By J. Tuzovorg 


BISHOP. WILBERFORCE. | By G:-A. Symcox. 

“THE DIVINE LIFE,” and ‘THE PERFECT DEATH.” Bythe 
DEan oF W&STMINSTE s 
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Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, pp. xii—350, cloth, ras. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 


Chapters on Madagascar. By the Rev. JAMES SIBREE jun., of the — 
London Missionary Society, Author of ‘* Madagascar and its ” &c. 

‘* Perhaps there is no country of similar capabilities, extent, and picturesque 
ness of which we know so little as of M . Mr. Sibree has been fortu- 
nate ho pan ee mh ge : 

exhaustive on the religion, 
superstitions of the island.”— one 
‘There has been no such comprehensive account of Madagascar and its 
people in all their various aspects as the present.” —Saturday Review. 

‘* Mr. Sibree is no exception to the rule, and treads not unworthily in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors.” —A thenaum. 

“‘ We must not linger further over a volume which is throughout replete with ee 
information.” — Nonconformist and Indep:ndent. mS 

**The information is thrown into an interesting form, without losing any of = 
tint, clearness and accuracy which mark the skilfully compiled gazetteer,"— = 

‘esman. & 

‘The author is evidently familiar with the subject of which he treats, and 
possesses the faculty of arranging and imparting scientific in‘ormation in a 
manner at once lucid and attractive." —Zdinburgh Daily Review. 

at has produced a remarkably interesting and valuable book. "— Literary 
orld. 





Just published, 2 vols., crown 8vo, pp. vi—296 and vi—288, cloth, Soll 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: The St 


a Wrecked Record. Deciphered, ee, ae Edited by 
GREG, Author of ‘The Devil’s Advocate,” 
“Mr. Greg has imagined and thought out his PP a vast amount of 
pains and earnestness, and condensed in it a quantity of materia's of all sorts.”— 


thenaum. 

** Some indeterminate ve gv hy ears ago Mr. Greg’s Innominate started on , 
atrip to Mars. He reached his destination = see He abode some time 
among the Martialists; but for a religious di ficulty with the authorities Be 
might have been with them As it was, he only aatted the one planet to 
project himself on to another. Mr. Greg is good as hint that the record of 
this voyage may one day be given to the d. fit is an ineeeea a 
this first instalment of the traveller’s manuscript, it should be put tn head 
with. "Pall Mail Gazette. 

“The moral to be deduced from Mr. Greg’s amusing and suggestive fable is 
neon the Reonae's race would not find itself much the happier, on the whole, even 

: ere its ideale te herenliend 3 in full menaers.- Bho Oe aoe both 
on thoughtfully on these themes, an: oug s philosophy sometimes grows 
rather mystic and transcendental, this slight defect doesfnot much mar the 

general merit of his very readable book." —G/obe. 

“*We shall hope often to hear from the author of ‘ Across the Zodiac’ again. 
He writes too thoughtfully to produce rapidly ; ; but his thoughts spring from a 
source too deep and genuine to speedily rua dry.” —Spec tator. 

“The work displays great cleverness and power. "Scotsman. 
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the of Securities 
Colleton of Bil of Exchange, Div a ae Stocks and Shares 


oes fom vo il, excepting Satrdays, then from x0 10 2 On 
eaiigs Ge Ee open with tall a 
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BARS, LONDON, BO. 
SUMMARY of tion ome ; ADA "REPORT, for the Year ending 31st December, 





HE Directors have more than ordinary = in| 


their Report and Accounts for the year 
are satisfactory, ponceh gens any FO 
is is every respec the aceon the increase of the Assurance Funds very considerable, 
while the per-ceatage of each item of expenditure shows a reduction. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 
In this Branch the New Business completed d year consists of 4076 
Policies, assuring the sum of £517,566, and producing a a aod Premium E-. 


8, d. 
a Branch have been reduced 2.3 per cent. on the Annual 


Premium Income, and are now only 11.44 per cent. on such income. 


SE  eercieenntinennenieieecanemanantaaremeaele 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES ACT, 187.—FOURTH SCHEDULE. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Ordinary Branch), on the 31st December, 1879. 


'ABILITIES, 
Life Assurance Fund oer oo ove eee eee oo“ we £591,452 16 9 
Sickness and Assurance Funi jie ae ee ae 49° 16 2 
Leasehold Redemption Fund... one ove oes one eee seco 0 0 





£596,943 12 11 
Claims under Life Policies admitted but not yet paid ... «» 14,843 3 0 


£611,786 13 11 
M on Prope ithin the United ited Kin - » 8,662 6 8 
ortgages on rty within ni dom as 12) 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ooo veo 21,354 17 6 
Investments :— 

In British Government Securities a es ie ove 75,488 7 3 
Indian and Colonial = a ee ee 49,9899 7 3 
Foreign ditt I 5 3 
Railway and other Deboawares and Debenture Stock .. 40,658 14 © 
Ditto Shares (Panenan one, Votamy) oo we 26,785 . 2 
House Property oon ee eee ere 97,5 * 8 
Reversions eee ooo ove one or eee 55,491 I 
Life Interests eee eee eee eee ov 1 5 3 

Loans on Municipal and other Rates cea << tage ai. Boe yield 16,983 4 11 
Reale & Sereryet Bese ie Ses. = cane eee nee 2,085 9 5 
Agents’ noe ove ee vee eee ove 484 19 3 
Outstanding Premiums id ah. ene ae. ee 7.487 15 © 
Ditto Interest and Rents 3,688 14 2 
Auane due from Official Liquidator ‘of International Insurance 
Society eee “ eee eee 12,160 ae: 
Deposits. at “Three Months’ Notice |. ove 33,0009 0 O 
Cash—On we aes sic hale 3 "£25,136 1 
In hand eee a eee eee ove 100 °o °o 
25,236 1 11 








£611,786 13 11 


THOS. REID, ee 
We tone examined, month by month, the various Receipts and Payments of the Prudential Assurance ste 
We have also examined the oregoing Accounts, find them to be correct, and hereby confirm the same. pins case ed examined the various Securities. ae 

JAMES ALLANSON, } nitheeds: es 
18th February, 1880. OBERT BARNES, re 





THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 








THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Shakes peare’s Comedy, Roring bees been received with the utmost enthusiasm, will 
be repeated every evening at 
SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2 o'clock, during March. | 


Box Office open daily from 10 to under the direction of Mr. oseph Hurst 
when ee es a anahe in adeenee J . 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 
(200 Yards from the Angel). 
Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 





O-NIGHT, MACBETH, at eight. Lady Macbeth, 
Miss ameienn Macbeth, Mr. Talbot : Brnaea, Mr. Rensinewe ; 
Macduff, Mr. Walter Bentley. —Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Seats can be booked 
at 28., 4%, and 7s. 6d. Doors open at 645. Farce at 7.15. No fees. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—Shakespeare’s Ha] 
OTHELLO, on MONDAY next and five following Ni mn 
Peahaee? Be "y. W.’ Wyndhem +” Diedeneen Bie Oa Caslisl 
ennington ; r. F. W. ; ; 
Frmilia, Mrs. Chas. Calvert. Prices as usual. wt oe aslile 5 


se 
, 








Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d., 
SPORTING SKETCHES. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD, 

By ““BAGATELLE.” 





Lendon; W. owas SONNENSCHEIN and ALLEN, 
Paternoster Square. 





ORE CURES this week) of SEVERE COUGHS 
Y of THI) P 
PULMONIC WAFERS. ey “Pansinson, MPS. m7 sk thilee Bene 
M ester, writes: “I can wi recomasend’ th ths Wafers to persons 
suffering from Coughs and "hime ert of Breathing.” 
mires nu ele ts tee came bea ices, on cee 
r % 
Sold at 1s, rd. i and ris. per box By all Druggists. ee 





| Office, or any of the Agents. 





GoM. 


1879. 
The Annual Premium Incosre dad of the fear is 
shvalnk de inthease ef Xibat tet shih sa |g £100.58 om. gt 


NDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
a 6d. compared with, the or tn senseed 
during 1878, showing Tos. ’ Yd of ; ol Garb as9 188. 60. 
othe, Cinta the of he rau ae Year amount to £509,934 108. fo oa 


“AC the ist Annual L por og recommended that he, Andi 
araae of the nee Ss of the ee 
eer aent te ae tele, 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE er 
(Industrial Branch), on the 31st December, 1879. 


= iia aaliictch i Oe ANON Sai aa 


wa _ ‘Liasmuries. . 
Share ers’ ‘Capital ove one eee oe oe . 24. 20 °o 
_ ‘coat ag ee Ei bees wt ee ° 3,001,035 15 ‘ e 
tingency os see eee eee ove 4° 000 © ES 
Claims under Life Policies admitted a nes hp 8,079 18 ; 
& 1,074,033 13 § 
Assets. 
seertgnane on Propeity within the United Kingdom .,. ... £18,242 0 © 
avestments :— 

In British Government Securities soa aa ee 81,14 4 0 
Freehold Ground Rents oro wee wee wee wee 90,449 OB 
Scotch Feu Duties .. — aes eve eee oe bie 7:047 14 © 
rromet Estates ove eee oe “F206, oe eee 58 173 7 3 

ouse F roperty see ooo eee soe 2 4 _ 
Less amount written off New Offices... naar °° 
——_——_—— 204,225 2 4 
Sate See etter Eeeaaan 668 Ratevieny ove os oi 59,504 9 3 
Furniture and Fittings abe? Sad £22,000 © © . 3 
Less amount written off bed ote 500 © O x 
Loans on pusited and oon oe. oe obs is bee 87,906 3 10 
Loans on Personal Security . baat Fhe) Gail > hee 35595 2 8 
Agente I Balances eee ooo eee ove ove eee 97,3°5 29 as 
Outstanding Interest and Rents... wed old. i lgagts hee 8,214 2 9 
its at Three Months’ Notice ... 9... eve es ool 5,000 © oO 
current account... «ss £32,469 16 11 i 


eee oon eee 259 ° © 


THOS. C. DEWEY ———_ ae 
WILLIAM HUGHES, | Managers. 
W. J. ER, : 


£0740 10 5 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
HENRY HARBEN, +} Directors. 





PBSN FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
' Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. ; 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803). i 
x, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, SW. 
Capital £1,600,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND, 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID......000...s0sestese.+0se00:+ SO, OR4, 








hilt palian fice RO NSS 
ORGS 


Povicigs 1ssvED during last 5 years.... onto asqensoce «+... 4,500, - 
The ASSOCIATION is S DISTRIBUTI ts Special Systems of 
BONUS DISTRIBU ION. 


In Class A.—An Ordin Life Policy is transformed in a few years into a 
Paip-up Po icy for full Sum Taek with oom Bonus ADDITIONS. 
ao Cee B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the the largest possible 
to those who attain an average time of This has resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under an ram System. 


New Tasce of Repucep Premiums ery ed, being from 8s, to 125+ 
lower ay usual, for every £100 zs 
AGE cooses,.. eee 25 3° in i 45 50 55 60. 


PREMIUM.... 37S 428. 478- 558. 678. 828. 1025. 1330S. 


THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL, 1880, 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 


TWO YEARS’ BONUS at tHe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1881. 


LORDOR | oF LOMBARD STREET, and 48, rail MALL. 
DINBURGH: 82, PRINCES STRE 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFIOM. 


Founpep 1806. 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


EXISTING ASSURANCES 4. ss ose ass nes,— H6,023)350 





INVESTED FUNDS wo ose oat eee due ooo 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME oe ose ove eco se sn 27. 
Craims Parp.. See 6, 
The Half-credit System offers the ad tithes of a low Premiums daring the 
early years of life. 
Bonuses to the extent of £2, 342,000 have already 


been declared, 
Liberal Sorsenden. -Values are pace prental after payment of of ast year’s dbuined at the He 


CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


IAMONDS and. other PRECIOUS. STONES. 
ALUE. — “BRYCEWRIGHY, Me ee eee I Surect 





FI 
{ 
i 


Bia Se oe os oc 





Marcu 6, 1880. 
BRAND. AND. co.’Ss 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA, 


ESSENCE "OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Sotx Appress — No, 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


HYDROPATHY IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BISHOPS-TEIGNTON, 
“ The Madeira of England.” 
A beautiful Winter Residence, about two miles from a coast. 
Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and other under Medical sapewritien.s- 
For terms pane Pee apply to C. F. CARP NTER 
A Book w ing. “‘HOW TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 
= MUNDRED KARS.” By One Who Did It. 
© be obtained of Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and So, 5 Lenten 3 or of C. F. 
CARPENTER, “ Health Resort,” Bishops-Teighton, Sou th Devon. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON .ORDER OVER 205. 








Per Ream. ¢. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. és ue ee -- from 2 0 
es eee nat ee oe 3 © 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. oe 40 
Straw Tatontasiod thane a3 , ach 2 ; 
mmercial ote Papers ee 4s., 
ae feseen blue or cream ‘eo OF at gr aad and 14 6 
The Vellum Wove “ Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. os too. Polished 
best artists in the trade, at about half the dens atte 


Dies, sunk by the 
the retail houses. 





EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 
and develops the nervous energies, pee dey promotes appetite, 
—— languor ad forties th a olen ae 2 
neura todigestion fevers, chest affe ing 
diseases, ccro*tioun aatllantion, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution on 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certaia. Bottles, 32 doses 2S. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere, The name of J. ae is on the label. 
is no tonic so certain effect as Pepper's Quinine and 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


5 end esleenel tartie eueatide ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 

westion of the liver, er — _— ——. the a dome ers, head-ache, 
no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in 

ness, disturbance of the stomach, and 
sluggish liver in motion, — slightly — on the bow 
health and comfort within ours is ici 
Podophyllin is a fluid cudnt onl by yy J, PRPPER, Bedtor 
whose name is on every label. od. $ 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken wae, and ina few days completely bring back = 


natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct 
does not injure the skim. It produces a connie shade, mare baie quite 


harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and Sone E growth of new hair. 


one being B highly rized for its stimulant, clea action on the 
hair g R’S REST eae is irongly recommended. It is most 
cguiithe in use, and never fails in its action. other hair ere is 
requisite, Large Bottles, 1s. Sold by Hairdressers, and 


Perfumers evéry where. 


RACROFT’S ARECA tars PASTE. By 
using this delicious Aromatic Denti ths enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is one sald be 


exceedingly 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on ceninesal weal 
allchemists. Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 
ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 
cf CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption but 
will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even if it 
seems past cure. Niece! pimples, eee, blotches, scurf, ish 
as if by magic: whi enduring ski n disorders, that have | the 
sufferers for years, however d “ rooted Mage A may be, “S$ liane” will 
successfully attack them. It the animalcule which cause these 
unsightly, aoe | 


natural condition 
Bottles, 2. od. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 
Folyeachanee "5 py agent sues Lond mW. Class on TUESDAY. 3 ced 
S.s0 > Seabee. ats Stems ty beunen af belly ne canoe! Heseeny. tthe, 


THE EXAMINER. 


ct SRATEFUL—COMFOR TING. 


EPPSs’'s 


| (BREAKFAST) | * 
; C Oo C O A ° 
JAMES EPPS AND CO., 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), — 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 
Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 








In of your i 
——_ TR ee e 
“ By Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





without which di 
(blood) is 
OTHER PROPERTIES 


T ALSO HAS 
chest of Sousign mateer Sore the epson, rsad 


in the whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
&c. It will do for what ing else 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 





: research, 
principle designed for the relief and of 
women of all ages and constitutions. w og warm or cold climates. 
They ve 
usual drugs bed for such cases; and still more is it that the 
malady is relieved a 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
"| ae excruciating Pain is in is quickly Relieved and Cured 
Tong theese seem of diet during their use, and are certain to 
use, 
ide and cook portent ene eee all Chemists, at 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
F rvy’s om 
FRY’s CARACAS COCOA. 
Cocoa A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 


“ A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard. 





14 haa 
ILLIARD BALLS, Chalke, Cues, and 







Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or ex = 
a Established 


Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists Post Free. 


heapes Mir- 
rors, and ail other Ivory Toilet Articles and and Billiard Table . 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FrY’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Supe:$uous Oil Extracted. 


F Rr y’s 


Cocoa. 


isis i, Pi i ais 
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<""TRPENE” SONS? “AND SC0SE "Aa 
EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER. OIL 


Containing 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil ; and 


EMULSIFIED OCOD-LIVER OIL with HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME, 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 4 grains of Hypophosphite of Lime. - 


EMULSIFIED COD-LIVER 


OIL with PHOSPHORUS. 


Each fluid ounce contains 50 per cent. of the finest Cod-Liver Oil and 1-30th of a grain of Phosphorus. 
Special attention is drawn to the above preparations being the only ones introduced of the kind in which the flavour of the Cod-Liver 
Oil, which is so objectionable to many patients, is entirely concealed by means of simple aromatics. 


[No Alkali is used in the emulsification. ] 


The Emulsified Cod-Liver Oil can be taken with water or milk, with which it readily mixes, and is easily digested by the’ most 


delicate invalids. 


In Bottles—1z lb., 38.: 3% lb., 18. 9d- each. 


EVANS, SONS, AND CO, 56, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
LONDON—EVANS, LESCHER, AND WEBB, 60, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE. 
MONTREAL, CANADA—H. SUGDEN, EVANS, AND CO. 


Orchestral lron Frame Piano.- 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 


Keyboard. 


Either Instrument can be played 
separately or in combination. 


Drawing-room. 


erfect and most simple in me- 


— Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— {?ooc,ai arrangement. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


STEAM FACTORY, 
WOOD GREEN, N. 









LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or sickness ; cures the worst form 
i fevers, small pox, d arising from congested liver or 
impurities, by vitalisin ing the blood, , thereby resists the infection of measles, 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 
IN LOTION contains neither oil nor and is not a salve. 


KINGSTON 
KINGSTON ors being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 
KINGSTON LOTION i is invisible immediately upon 3 eppientien, and, unlike 


not any un 
KINGSTON. LOTION forwarded to any address ion from observation for 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Dolorenx. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
REEBUMATIL © OILS always effect a care, even in long-standing cases, and 


remedies have fai 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
cases of Bruises, 


RHEUMATIC OILS are the -— knewn remedy in all 
prains, Flesh-rents, &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS ave sol in bottles at 20,, * 6d., 5s. 6d and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are only by W. R. W. WRIGHT 

NEW N, HULL. : 
RERUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, a See 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
SERV meres OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


diet or labour. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. are the friend of all seafaring men, who, le, 
pos nog mages hy deny dears eed v2 . ‘hese Oils ane of 
icele they soon remove aching pairs which long 
exposure to and wet produces. 


Note the Addres—W, R, W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 


musical age. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 


NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
Sciatica, Graver, Lumsaco, Sick and Nervous HEApD- 
as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 
e oS vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both you 
= een of a most delicate constitution y brie 
eu 


is the fia: SPECIFIC for the above complaints; 
the Medical Profession, 


it has been tried approved 
and has Sec tpekas Sotnuhie athe’ dae wuliie teem 


TIC-SANO. 
*Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post. 
uA most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Adve tisem 


Yournal, 


ifi = nined, 
TIC-SANO purifies the ood, strengthens thes system, and so 


Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 134d., 28. 3d., 4s. 6d., amd rzs. per bottle. Of all the principal 
Chemists. 


5 ey efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” —Cowrt : 





JOYCE AND CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, E.C., Sore AcEnrts. 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


or, Chemical Food of Health. 





Tue ane and specific Remedy for ee 
Sr caer ian ae Mords Tamedite Kelet, ‘ad 
Sold only in bottles, 2s. 94., 5s., r1s., and 21s, Of 
A. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeepathic Chemists, 
6, Sloane ne Street, I London, 


* Patentets.of the New “Washable” B Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


; Piano and Harmonium on one 
+ acien adapted for Church or 


{ee the great want of this 


a RAE PEE EUR EIT  k 
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